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FRIENDS WHO HAVE THOUGHT 


BREVITY—VARIETY—VIVACITY 


| | Kingdom Building 
it coming to Wisconsin it has 


blessed me to have my concep- 
tion of Home Missions made 


What do I mean? | it 


definite. 
will try to tell in a few words. 
1. I have come to know the field. 
It has taken time and study as I had 
not. realized; ard travel and untiring 
attendance at meetings of the churches, 
and visits to mission stations, and 
reading of missionary literature, with 
continual self reminder that the 
pire State of Wisconsin is only a fiag- 
‘ment of the wide field. The founda- 
tion of interest in Home Missions | 1S 
in knowing the field. Every minister 
on know the Home Mission field. 
see it now. And eve layman. 
2. In some way I bie had a zsion 


of the field. _Knowledge- afd vision 


are two things. Vision ig Spepiriteal 
fact. It is a sight ef tht Kingdom of. 
| God, and the nature of our work as 


thought has come to me: 


by evangelization. 


kingdom building. | All our Gospel 
work is kingdom building. |Home 
missions is kingdom building em- 
phasized. Cecil Rhodes was an em- 
pire builder, Marcus Whitman was a 
kingdom builder. The difference is 
infinite. Kingdom building is ¢.an- 
gelization. 


In Beloit we have just experienced egic 
a Gospel revival, the most remarkable, - 


perhaps, in the history of the college 
and the city. I have realized anew 
the vital reality of revival, if you 
please, the old-fashioned revival. It 
has r’* passed. It never will pass 
with an evangelizing church 


the renewed sense of the immeasur-. 


able value of a true revival, this 
This which 
we have seen is of the essential nature 
of our Home Mission work; its cur- 
rent history. *It is kingdom building 
‘This is the reason 
why we have in our Home Mission 
reeords a continuous -history of re- 
vivals. In no part of the wide field 
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is the Master's work dons more ‘truly 
in the Master’s own spirit. 

3. I see, ‘as once I did not, the prim- 
acy of our :itome Mission work. Yes! 
of Home Mission work. We are to 
- go into all tle world; sacrifice and 
serve in every land. We accept the 
com “;sion; but there is dis- 
tinction worth making between home 
work nd foreign work. Home work 
‘is foreign work, Nowhere is there 
more heroic Christlike service than in 
Home Mission fields: . Because I have 
found this more definite view, I pray 
id give, and in every way interest 
‘myself for Home Missions as_ for 
years with all my interest I did not. 
May God forgive me. Am I mis- 
taken in the conviction, that if minis- 
ters and laymen, in any general way, 
might obtain this definite view; that 
knows the field, and seeks and realizes 
a vision of the field, it would be per- 
fectly easy to raise a million dollars a 
year for —e Home Mis- 


sions ! ? 


32: 


BELOIT, wis. 


Not a Sect 


Our Congregational polity is the 
solvent of sects. We are not in the 
ordinary sense of the term even a de- 
nomination, we are the common meet- 
ing ground of denomirations. We 
are the goal,.the moving. stake, the 


« 


ground on which at, last they shall 
stack their differences. We. are the 
only ground upon which this can be 
possible. | 


vai 


denominations: ours has in it what 
none other has. Our polity is the 
only one under heaven, or which even 
heaven can produce, ample enough, 
free enough, and fit enough to fur- 
nish a common ground for all the de- 
nominations. 


2S...” 


home field for the denominations, the | 


Grand and glorious as are the his-_ 
tory and achievements of our sister 


When all worshipping 


‘THE HOME MISSIONARY. 


souls of men are lsfedorate | in local 
churches, which shall be left free each 


- one to choose its own articles of belief 


subject only to Christ, free to follow 
each its own preferred forms of wor- 
ship and ministration, meanwhile lov. 
ingly and freely yield like freedom to 
all other. worshipping bodies near and 


far, yet with bonds of fellowship and 
co-operation 


drawn tight, close, 
strong ‘and Christlike, what will be 


lacking for an ecclesiastical millenni- 


um? And how close upon its heels 


must tread the millennium universal! 


Home missions ought, therefore, to 
mean to us gloriously more than to our 


brethren of any other communion.. 


They mean to us all they mean to 
others—souls saved to Christ, beacon 
lights of hope and help set up on the 
dark highways of men’s sins and sor- 
rows. But with us 
mean even more. 
of the Pilgrim type means a new way 


mark on the trail of the millennium: a. 


new potency for the day when, eccle- 


siastically speaking, there shall be nei- 
ther Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor . 


uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; 
all and in all, 


BERKELEY CAL. 


The of Our 
Work 


‘Everybody knows the story of the 
man who sat a long while by the bank 
of a river without moving and ex- 
plained that he was waiting for the 


river to run by. Some people and 


some churches seem to be in the same 
mood as: to our missionary work. 
They are waiting for the day to come 
when these endless calls for sympathy, 
prayers and money will let up; when 


the black brother will have his rights, 


and his school and church, the Indian 
have amalgamated or died out, the 


these things 
Every new church © 


but where Christ is . 
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“West” will have 
and strong enough to take care of it- 


self, and Ethiopia cease to stretch out 


her hands unto God and America. 
But that will never be. The river 
will never get by. Our Lord has laid 
down the programme which will see 
no change. 
dom shall be preached in all the world 


for a witness unto all nations and then. 


filled up 


This gospel of the king- 


shall the end come.” Everlasting 
gospel, everlastingly preached until 
the world shall have really heard and 
had the fair opportunity to respond. 
Then cometh the end of the dispensa- 
tion. And the argument from, the 
facts ‘is plain. What w 
“West”. will be filling up for a cen- 
tury and its demands will be without 
intermission. | 
will be constantly changing in the 
_ older part of the country through the 
growth of the cities and the decay of 
the villages and the incursion of the 
foreigner. Massachusetts; has as 
much Home Missionary work to-day 
as it had a half century ago and it will 


be the same a half century hence. | 
_ The little church, East or West, will 
_ be helped to its feet, clothed and fed 


_ for a while, then go alone and help 
others, then grow feeble and need the 
hand stretched out again. 

Across the sea, in our own posses- 
sions or elsewhere, it is just the same. 
_ The everlasting gospel must be ever- 
lastingly preached, translated; exhib- 


_ ited in consecrated lives, till the end 
comes, 


‘The day when it would be 
wise or safe for the foreign mission- 
ary to abandon the churches and the 
work in Africa or India or|China to 
the care of the native Christians has 
not begun to dawn as yet. | 

Our first duty, then, is to accept 
the tremendous fact and not faint nor 
fail nor become discouraged. We 
must not grow impatient and demand 
new things just -to arouse a transient 
interest _and lift us over a hard spot. 
What ‘is there new in our work? 
Nothing’ 
ing children? Nothing! And yet the 


grace and Providence of God are 


always new, like an April morn- 


\ 


call 


Meanwhile conditions. 


~ 


What is there new in rais- 


ing with the birds. 
en the springs: of spiritual life. 
Broaden the view of the 
dom of God. Get nearer to Him 
who called the world his field 
and who said that the laborers were 
few, the day short and the reward 


great. Hear Him spying: “Till the 
End!” 
SYRACUSE, 
| 


On the Frontier Line 


There i iS always a to Ameri- 


can civilization. Always the need of 
heroism on the frontier line. Stories 


of early days in New England, their > 
privations, hardships and self-denials, 


are full of romance and arouse the 
thrill of ancestral pride if one of the 
Pilgrim settlers was a begetter of our 
family in some past generation. But 
while the glamour is greater, the hero- 
ism was no more then and there than 


here and now in this Western world - 


of wide horizons and broad prairies. 
From this height of privilege in 
favored Minneapolis, I lift my pen 
to plead for the stalwart men and no- 
ble women who are ministering’ to 
those who fell forests and work mines, 
living in ca ps and roughing it in- 


sistentlv through storm and stress, to 
carve a Christian future from these 2 


rich and rolling acres. 
I have this moment in hand a letter 


who walked 17 miles on railroad ties 


to hold meetings at a lumber ca::p, 
Bible and hymn-book stra, 


upon his back, and there between two 


even at 40 below zero in the Minneso- 


ta woods. A twelve-mile walk the 


next day to attend a funeral—and thus 
‘the missionary self-denial is worthy of 


a Paul or an Eliot or a Paton. 
Self-denial is not confined to past 
| 


king- 


from a man in Northern Minnesota, — 


rows of bunks, with not a single piece — 
of furniture save a box'stove, a pile 
_of wood and a grindstone, preached | . 
‘the sweet Gospel to hearts that warmed 
toward the Master and his. messenger, 
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question of the 
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ages, or foreign elida. Heroes stili 
live in America, and still ‘endure 
hardness as good soldiers of the 
cross.’ 

And when the seat of Empire shall 
be located without dispute in this Mis- 
sissippi Valley, when an_ unrivalled 
Christian civilization shall have been 
enthroned in these “Seats of the 
Mighty,” not a little of the deserved 
honor will be due Io these hardy home 
missionaries who jare quite as. brave 
and enduring as the fortune seekers 
whom they toil to save. All honor 
to the Gospel pioneer on the fighting 
line of our ae Missionary out- 


posts ! 


MINN. 


| The Bible and Neti Schools 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska | 
has recently been wrestling with the 
Bible in .our public 
schools. The facts -in the case are 
‘briefly these: In a certain district of 
the State an infidel had long been pro- 
testing against the reading of the Bible 

in the school attended by his children. 

The matter finally reached the court 
of last resort, and a decision was ren- 

dered which seemed to say that any 

reading of the Bible in the schools 
is a sectarian act, and, therefore, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of the 
laws under which the public school 
system exists. 
secured a re-hearing, and a new opin- 
ion (not written by the same judge, 
it: m?- be remarked), explained that 
the { rmer decision only intended to 
say tnat if the Bible is read under 
such circumstances or in such way as 
to favor the special views of any re- 
ligious sect, its reading is not permis- 
sible. Whether. it is thus read must 
in each case be left to the judgment 
_ of the school board, subject, of course, 
to judicial review. 


matter about where it always has been, 
and indeed, where it always ought 


Lovers of. the Bible 


This leaves the 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


to be. argument is to 
prove that a system of schools sup- 
ported by general taxation, must not 
be used to propagate the views of anv 
religious sect large or small. On the 
other hand, it ought not to require 
argument to prove the right and duty 
of a State to choose between religion 


and irreligion and to admit to its. . 


schools what it deems the greatest 

text book on religion, using it along 

the broadest. lines, in order that as, 
few as possible may feel* aggrieved 

and as many as possible receive beneht. 

If this ideal is to be carried out in a 

positive and constructive way it must 
be through the growth, the earnest- 

ness, the wisdom of our Protestant 

churches. For in the last resort the 
question will always be settled by 
public opinion, local and general. To 
create and maintain such opinion of 

the right and wholesome type | is one 
missionary work. ° 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Work 


We are a long way from head-— 
quarters, but the emphasis on the one- 
ness of the work is great; the prob- 


lems here are almost the same as they , 
were in Missouri, the only difference | 


being of greater ability to handle 
them ourselves. We sometimes think | 
‘we have started on a new line, or 
found a new topic, and just as we have 
gotten interested in it we find it is 
just what our brethren in the East are 
discussing, and their thought and ours 
are the same. Steam and electricity 


have made it easier to have one coun- » 


try now than it was to have one state 
fifty years ago. These agencies, with 
the improved work of the press, have 
made a more homogeneous popula-— 
tion in the nation now than was found 
in some States half a century ago. 
The fear is groundless that because. 
the world is pouring its children of | 
all races into every part of this land, 
there must be danger of division. 
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THE HOME 


There| is no chance for distinc- 
tions as Norman and Saxon kept up 


- in old England; no class can perma- 


nently keep aloof from every other 
class in America. 
make a favored class fails, because 
they who talk and write fine theories 


on these subjects are childless, or 


. nearly so, while the great laboring 
class still have large families, who 
get the benefit of the common schools, 
and grow up American. So our 
missionary work in every son takes 


on-much the same type, varied only by 
differences in climate, or kinds of 


labor, or the fact that those we deal 
with have not yet become as thorough- 


ly incorporated in the national life’ 


as they soon will be. The same Gos- 
pel, preached to all these differing 


kinds of people, is the greatest agency 


Even the effort to. 


on making them one. 


8AN CAL. 


‘Statehood for Oklahoma 


Ps May I say a few words on this sub-.| 


ject which is commanding the atten- 


tion of the nation? I know nothing of. 


the fitness of Arizona and New Mexi- 


co for statehood at the present time, 
only as I read, therefore present no 
argument for the Omnibus Bill, but I 
do know Oklahoma. Am an ‘8oer, 
having lived here over thirteen years. 
_ Allow me to state in the fewest num- 
ber of words possible the reasons why 


Oklahoma should be granted state-_ 


hood now. 
+ Ist. The people of Oklahoma want 

statehood. Some want Oklahoma a 
State by herself, of which number I 
am one. Some would have Indian 
Territory annexed, nation by nation, 
as the tribal relations of the Indians 
are adje sted and property becomes 
taxable, and both become one State. 
Others would have both Territories 
admitted now as one State. All want 
_ statehood in some form or other. 
and. Our population of over a half- 
~ million give us a right to statehood. 


| eternity can reveal. 
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ard The homogeneousness of our ’ 
population emphasizes the demand dor’ 
statehood. Over nia per cent. are 
American born. | 

4th. The character ‘of ‘the inhabi- 
tants commends Oklahoma for state- 
hood. In general ‘intelligence and 
moral ‘calibre Oklahoma will grade 
ahead of any southwestern State and 
shoulder to shoulder with Kansas. 


5th. In material growth and pros- — 


pect no portion of our country excels 
her. 
in Oklahoma during} 1902 than in 


any State, and promises to be as 


much this year. Every village and 
city is growing, and new ones are be- 
ing started. Manufaetories are multi- 
plying. Cereals, vegetables, fruit and 
cotton are bringing their millions into 
our coffers. i 


6th. Our educational and religious | 
institutions should be an unanswerable © 


argument for Oklahoma’s witnesses 


for statehood. A University, an Agri-. 
cultural College, two Normal Schools, © 


well housed and well. equipped, with 
Christian men at the. head of all, good 
high schools in our’ larger and 


an excellent common’ school system, 
tell the story of the public interest in 

Our Co!l- 
lege, the pioneer, and 


education. 
two academies, 
a Baptist College in its first year, a 
Methodist University. under North and 
South Church in process of erection, 


Presbyterian and Quaker academies — 
speak the beginning of an essential 


Christian education. These schools 


with over a thousand ‘church organi- 


zations, many of them) housed, ought 


| to be an irresistible plea for Christian 


statesmen for our admission into the 
sisterhood of States. Our grand old 
Home Missionary Society, with those 
of the other branches of Christ’s 


| Church, has had.a shaping hand in 


this preparatory civic work which only 


schools and churches has no place. in 
our 


KINGFISHER, OKLA. 


More railroad building was done 


A. State without 
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City Church Extension 


The greatest of all our missionary 
problems to-day is: the problem of 
City Evangelization. More of our 
people are constantly found in cities. 


The cities are our financial centers, 
our political strongholds and our hot- 


beds of crime. The people, men, 
women and children, are here. To 
establish the personal, home, corporate 
and/ municipal life of these throngs 

n the Christ foundation is the 
problem of the hour. 

Unless Christ be put in control and 
Christian principles dominate the 
thought and activity in these great 


and growing centers, woe betide us. 


The problem in the cities of any 
single State is too great for one su- 
perintendent. The task is to shift the 


__ responsibility upon each city for the 


evangelization of itsown people, arous- 
ing interest, perfecting organizations 
and securing support for a work which 
shall not only accomplish what is 


needed within the municipality but - 


also bring that work into co-operation 
with the work of the nation. In ev ery 
city, the down town church is needed 
but a large central church in the heart 
of a city, and nothing else, all the 
forces of the denomination central- 
ized in the building up of a single in- 
stitution, is a grave mistake. It is 
fatal tothe Christian nurture demand- 
ed by the times. The problem which is 
thrust upon us by non-reMgious homes 
and non-religious public schools will 


never be met through the centraliza- 


tion policy. The colonization idea is 
the correct one. 
Churches should be in 


neighborhoods that are populous and 
not supplied with such privileges, sO. 
that a Sunday-school, attractive and 
well equipped and. scientifically 


aged, may be within walking distance 
of every home. The large central 
church means large expense for street- 
ear fares, much time wasted in Sun- 
day travel, the disintegration, or 
rather, the non-formation of the 
neighborhood spirit. It means, also, 


many children who will never reach 
\ 


cultivating a strong loyalty to the de- 


strong, independent life and vigor - 
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the denomination center left entirely 
out of touch with religious influences. 
The churches of a denomination in 


a growing city, or, if they are too few, _ 


then those of the county should or- 
ganize themselves into a Church Ex- 


tension Society, supporting without | 


missionary aid their own superintend-_ 
ent, or scout, who would co-operate 
with the National Home Missionary | 
officers, but be responsible to the local 
churches, and whose work would be 
one of the strongest ties binding those 
churches together and the means of 


nomination and to the Kingdom. 
Along such work of planting and de- 
veloping Sunday-schools and churches 


ous influence in-the city community, 


_ the most thoroughly trained men from 


our universities and seminaries may 
find the place of largest influence in 
the country to-day. | | 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


From the Life of a Workix 


I am just returned from a north-. 


ward trip, and am now off again. I | 
had to house up three days for repairs. 


Up in that country houses have no 


plaster, no under pinning, no cellar. © 


They are built of wood and paper. 
The house is a wood tent. Water 
freezes in your room. Often fifteen. 
below zero. You get plenty of bed 
cover, but the cold comes up. 


It is a nice problem to keep warm. | 


Well, take a flannel night shirt, over 
it a flannel wrapper. Then take your 
steamer rug, wind it about you, then 
put on your crochet slippers with 
lamb’s wool soles, draw your night 
cap over your head, and lie down to 
pleasant dreams, with the coat of four- 
teen coyottes spread over you as an 
added comfort. 

We had our dedication at Connell 
a terminal city, the present gateway of 
“Seven Devils.” 


Large congrega- 
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THE HOME 
tions, three services 
communion. Ours the only church. 


It would have done you good. More 
good things are in store. | 

I was at Huntington last| week. Am 
to be there next Sabbath, Do you 
finally realize that these two points 
are gateways to an opening realm in 
Eastern Oregon ? 

At Malheur City, in the mountains, 
there is no church. Mining camp. 
Stamp mills going in. 
ready to fill up all the gulches. Satan 


with singing girls and bowls of punch 


there already. Never fear about Sa- 
tan. 


that they want a church. 
Congregational. 
This is a sample. 


and the output of gold. 


shall tell you more. 


gregationalism there. 


A church has probably heidi been 
in Buffalo. 
fourfold. 


organized at Summit 
Hump. We shall fill the mountains. 


We shall unite the Seven Devils in i 
the South with Coeur d’Alenes in the | 


North as the churches increase. 
FP. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


tionalism in Colorado 


_ There are many reasons why Colo- 
rado ought to be a strongly Congre- 
gational State, the Massachusetts of 
the vast country west of the Missis- 


‘sippi. 


foreign population is very small. 
enthusiasm for education is ardent. 
Colorado spends more money on her 


public schools per capita than any 
other State in the Union except. 


® 


Population } 


He will have the work all ready. 
for us»—I'wenty people have signified | 
‘Tt will 


Eastern Oregon | 
is alive with the picks of prospectors, | 
the dumps of ore, the falling stamps | 
I am organ- | 
izing for work. We must have $2,- | churches in the State. 
ooo for that Eastern Oregon field. I. 
There is a future 
history. There is to be enlarged Con- 
than sevenfold, twice as fast as the. 


MISSIONARY 7 


Massachusetts. The electric atmos- 
phere of these high altitudes makes 
still more alert and active-minded, 
men and women already intelligent, 
open-hearted, enterprising in temper, 
to whom the untrammelled and pro- 
gressive spirit of the Congregational 
Church is peculiarly congenial. Colo- 


rado College, with its high standards 
of culture, its influential president, its — 


strong corps of professors, its large 
student-body and its general attract- 


iveness, makes powerfully for Con- 
gregational interests bik the Common- 


wealth. 

Let me bear witness. to whiat have 
myself seen of the way in which 
the Home Missionary Society has 
strengthened and extended Congrega- 
tionalism in Colorado since I began 
my ministry in Colorado Springs 
twenty-one years ago. January Ist, 
1882, there were 
January Ist, 
1903, there were eighty-eight. The 
total Congregational membership has 
increased from. 1,081 to 7,599, more 


population. The Sabbath School 
membership from: 2,265 to 9,585, over 


have a little more than doubled; the 


benevolent contributions, (observe this | 


_ item, for it is significant) have in- 
"creased from $1,755 to $12,582 more 


Apart from the Mexicans in > 
the southern part of the State, the © 
The | 


_than sevenfold. The largest increase 
Only four. 
churches receiving aid-from the Home . 
Missionary Society in 1882 are 

ceiving aid from it to-day—Leadville, 


The Opportunity of Congrega- 


has been in benevolences. 


Coal Creek, Trinidad and Buena 
Vista. All four of these are mining 
towns, two, coal, the other two gold 
and silver. A little over one-third of 


our churches have not yet come to 
_self-support. 
That churches aided iby the Society 


sometimes give back to its treasury 


far more than they receive may be il- . . 


lustrated from the history of the First 
Church of Colorado Springs. 
church was aided for se years to 
the total of $1,650. In the twenty- 
five years since, it has contributed to 
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twenty-seven | 


The home expenditures 


This . 
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ders. Our Home Mission fields pay 
better dividends than our mines. Of 
this I am sure, that, if wealthy’ Con-— 
gregationalists in the East would put 
as much money into our Home Mis- 
sionary churches as they sink in our 
mines they would get larger returns 
for their money. Therefore, brethren, 
open your purses to Colorado’s needs! 
But remember that “he who gives 
quickly, gives twice.”” The more gen- 
erously the State is helped now, the 
sooner it will come to self- -support and © 
“To this our longing soul aspires. 
With ardent pik and strong desires.” 


COLORADO 


home missions of $7,300, 
much more than fourfold what it had 
received from that Society, while its 
total benevolences in that period 
amounted to over $31,000. _ 

I draw this illustration from my 
own church, because the figures are 
more fully at my command ; but there 
are other churches in the State which 
‘are splendid illustrations of the wise 
"investment of missionary 
“money, notably Plymouth Church in 
Denver, which in the twelve years of 
Dr. -Bayley’s pastorate has assumed 
self-support, become able to pay its 
_ minister a salary of $4,000, and has in- 
creased its membership from about 
sixty to about six hundred, the largest 
of our Ipdiseninatich in the State. 
Colorado College, when I came to Colo- 
rado Springs, had sixty-eight students 
and one building; now it has nearly 
six hundred students and eleven 
buildings and is one of the foremost 
colleges in the West. _Congregation- 
alism is a powerful force in Colorado 
to-day, but it could be made a far more 
powerful force if our scanty appropri- 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, 


"Patriotism or Compassion. 


Sq has been written about 
the patriotic aspect of home missionary 
enterprise that it seems worth while 
to call to mind that the patriotic 
tive, worthy as it is, and impelling 


¢ 


| 
| 
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ation of $12,000 from the Society 


could be increased to $24,000. At the — 


meeting of our State Committee in 
‘February, we recommended appro- 
priations for thirty-three churches ; 
but our superintendent put before us 
_a list of forty-four other places where 


_new work ought to be started. Colo-. 


rado is an-empire, territorially a good 
deal larger than England, Scotland 
and Wales. To go by rail from our 
church at Julesburg in the northeast 
corner of the State to our church in 
Cortez in the southwest corner in- 
volves a journey longer than from 
Boston, Mass., to Cleveland, Ohio. It 
is a State of i immense resources, nine- 
tenths of which have still to be de- 
veloped. For the most part it is still 
a frontier State. This State is worth 
Congregationalizing, but it will. need 
generous help from the East for years 
yet to do it. 
shown above, Colorado will abundant- 
ly repay all the. home missionary 
money that 1 is invested within her bor- 


Ultimately, as I have 


to great and wonderful sacrifices for 
the uplifting and evangelization of the 
home land, is not the ultimate nor even 
the abiding motive in home mission 
work. There is probably no land in 


- Christendom, where such a motive as 


the patriotic one has so secure a foun- 
dation in the religious life and exter- 
nal history of the nation as among us, 
Yet even with us it is not and cannot 
be the ultimate nor the most powerful — 
one. In the first number of the Nez 
Home Missionary it is speedily need- 
ful that this should be brought clearly 
before the mind. 

The motive which moved Christ was 
that he saw the multitude as sheep 
without a shepherd and was _.on this 
account moved with compassion for 
them. And this constitutes the great 
appeal, that the mighty multitudes in 
this land are without the shepherding 
of Christ—without the hope and the 
inspiration, without the comfort and 
the sustaining strength, with none of 
the sweet gracious congolations 
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and utterly without the mighty assur- 
ances with which the Gospel of Christ 


abounds. We shall make good citi- | 


zens of this land when we make disci- 
ples of Jesus Christ, and. it\is becom- 


ing more and more true that citizen- 


ship is a citzenship in humanity rather 


than in any land, however favored or | 
wonderful. in its genius, institutions — 
resources. We seek to make | 


disciples of Christ in fact, in spirit, in 
habits, in devotion and attention to the 
life and the love which the spirit of 
Jesus imparts. The Home Missionary 


“Society is not in the first instance a 
patriotic institution. 


It is first and 
foremost an instrument for telling the 


good’ tidings of the Gospel. It is 
means for shepherding the multitudes | 
that wander about shepherdless. All | 
that comes to the land in the course of | 


its labors in patriotic devotion and 
sincere -and honest service, ;comes as 
the result of this, the first and prior | 
aim. 


The Missionary Society is 


religious organization and its great 
ends to be secured are religious ends. 
Its methods are religious methods and 
its governing motives and controlling | 


enthusiasms must be religious. Let 


us never forget this. Let us never 
lower the standard of the Gospel to 


-any merely national height, not even 


if that national height be American. 
Commodore Phillip used to boast that 
the only flag which surmounted at 
the mast-head the Union Jack was 
the prayer signal of the Gospel of 


Christ. Let us not reverse this order 


in our thought, our hope or our en- 
thusiasm.. Christ for America is a 


better railying cry than America for 


Christ. The one lies in thought-link- _ 
age with the universal rule and the ul- 
timate triumph of Christ in the whole 


‘world as Saviour and Lord; the other 


sounds too much of an annexed prov- 


to the dominion of a 


sovereign. 
The ultimate motive is the compas- 
sionate love of Jesus Christ for shep- 
herdless souls,the saving of those who 
cannot sa ve-themselves, the finding of 
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the lost, the upholding of the weak, | 
the restoration of the erring. The 
gaze of Christ is fixed on the souls of © 
men rather than on their relations of 
citizenship, education or social form. 
It is Love alone that never faileth. 
Whether there be patriotism or educa-_ 
tion or social regeneration or better 
housing, or whatever else, these shall 
pass away. But Love never faileth 
and the love for the souls of America’s 
millions will cause all hearts to hasten 
to bring Christ to them as shepherd 
and Lord. 


AGO, ILLINOIS 


The Sailor I 


It is a pleasant surprise to have a 


_ large Congregational Society take any 
notice of the sailor. We have indeed. 


one denominational society which is 
entirely devoted to his interests, but. 
only a scanty: recognition can be-ob-— 


| tained for it; in the publications of 


the denomination it is ignored. It is 


not even cotinted by those who make 


up the list of our societies. When a 


| _ protest against this neglect is occa- 

_ sionally made, the only answer is that 
the Sailors’ Society ‘is not ‘ ‘National.”’ 

| Now a national society is one whose 


work is through the nation, which 


would rule out the American Board, 
or it is one through which churches 
. of the nation work, and that describes, 


or should describe, the Sailors’ So- 
ciety, whose seat is naturally on the 


| seaboard. If the churches of the 
country do not work through this 
_agency they have no Congregational 
_ Society for sailors, and one should be 
“organized immediately, for all the land 
‘depends upon the sailor, and should 
‘be mindful of him. Civilization 1s 


largely dependent upon him. For- 
eign missions .would be difficult with-. 
‘out his aid. Indeed, more than any 
‘other he is the indispensable man. 


He is. a man; with the powers and. 


meeds of a man. His peculiarity is 


that his work is upon the sea where 
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he is cut off from home and church 
and school and nearly all we value. 
So far as possible, he should be fur- 
nished with that which will min- 
ister to .his comfort and _ safety. 
He is at times in port, and al- 
most always in a foreign port. 
He should have friends wherever he 
goes and a home; should have ‘coun- 
sel and protection; should have the 


hand and word of Christian men and 


women. He is more than willing to 
be received as a man. The Congre- 
gational Society for Seamen, the only 
one we have save a few that are local, 
is ready to do a national work for 


__ these men of all nations who are most 
likely to be found where there are 
‘ships. 


Under what form of mission- 
ary activity this should be classed it 
is not easy to say, for it is both Home 


and Foreign—it is Christian and Na-_ 


tional. The man whom it helps goes 
over the world as the witness of Chris- 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Religious Work at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair 
The scope of the World’s Fair, to 


\ 
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work in connection with this great 
national event. | | 
In the first place, itis absolutely 
settled that the gates of the exposition 
are to be closed on the Sabbath. For 
the credit of the directors of the ex- 
position, and the members of the,Na- 
tional Commission, it should be said 
that it never has been the intention 


to have the Fair open on the Sabbath. 


Certain organizations have given out 


-through the press the impression 


that this recognition of the Sab- 
bath has been gained only af- 
ter a bitter struggle, in which the 
St. Louis directors were arraigned 
against the forces of religion. I am 
in a position to state that such is not 
the case. The closing of the exposi-. 
tion on the Sabbath, however, serves 


jto emphasize the fact that all sorts of 


be held in the city of St. Louis in — 


1904, celebrating the centennial of the. 


Louisiana Purchase, is ‘hardly real- 


ized by the country at large. With a 


_. larger site than the one available for 


the Columbian Exposition at Chica- 
go, a larger fund of money, a larger 


horizon of national life, a larger par- 
ticipation on the part of foreign na- 


tions, and a larger experience based 
upon the Chicago fair, there is every 


' reason to expect that the St. Louis 


Exposition will be the greatest of its 
kind in the history of the world. 
It is being projected on the most 


magnificent scale, covering every de- 


partment of human endeavor and in- 
terest. It is thought that the readers 
of “The Home Missionary” will be in- 
terested in knowing: something of 


the plan of the churches for religious 


gambling and immoral exhibitions and 


questionable allurements will be wide 


open in the section of the city adjoin- 
ing the Fair, while the saloons, thea- 
tres and dives in the heart of the city 
will expect to do a flourishing busi- 
ness. Already our city has become 


the mecca of sundry agents of the 


devil, and unless the churches can 
combine for an effective religious 
campaign, and for the safe-guarding 
of the morals of the young men and 
women who will come here by hun- 
dreds of thousands from the farms of 
the Southwest, and from our villages 
and all over the country, the prob- 
ability is that more harm. than good 
will be done by the exposition.. The. 
churches are thoroughly aroused to 
the gravity of the situation, and the 
greatness of their opportunity. Each 


. denomination is planning to bring its 
strongest preachers to St. Louis dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. period, so that 


our pulpits will be manned not only 


. by an effective pastorate, but by dis- . 


tinguished divines from other parts of 
the land. But more important than 
this is the union movement of the 
churches represented in the Evangeli- | 
cal Alliance for the carrying on of a 
general campaign during. the entire 
six months of the exposition. At a 
luncheon held recently by the leading 
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pastors and Laveen of the various de- 
nominations, Rev. Campbell! Morgan, 
D.D., was present and received the 


unanimous invitation of the confer- - 


ence to take full charge of the relig- 
ious, campaign contemplated. Dr. 
Morgan was deeply impressed by the 
enthusiasm and the religious earnest- 
ness of the gathering, and while he 
has not formally given his. answer, it 


is understood that his mind is made up | 
to accept. He is to attend a larger 
conference early in April for the pur- — 


pose of giving formal answer to . 
invitation; and, it is understood, 

order to outline his plan of or To 
He has already suggested three con- 


‘ditions under which he may accept the | 


call of the churches of St. Louis. 

1. There must be in hand before 
the Fair a sum of money not less than 
$50,000. 
All evangelical churches must 


heartily unite in the movement under _ 


his leadership. 


3. He must have an absolutely free 


hand in inviting whomsoever he 
pleases to assist him in the work. 

All of these conditions have been 
accepted by the churches in a large 
mass meeting held shortly after Dr. 
Morgan’s departure. The Finance 
Committee is already at work seek- 
ing to raise the necessary fund. 

While it is impossible to speak of 
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any plan in detail, it may be proper 

to mention that Dr. Morgan hopes to— 

establish one central placesfor serv- 
ices, possibly in a temporary audi- — 
torium erected: for the purpose, or 
in our large music hall, where preach- — 
ing will be conducted every evening | 
for _SIX months. For this work he | 
nopes to obtain the assistance of the | 


great English evangelist, Gipsy Smith, 
in whom he has unbounded confidence. 


Branch services will probably bé con-. | 
ducted in various parts of the city in _ 
great tents or halls convenient for 


the purpose. 


_ The exact scope and method of the 
campaign can only be developed un- | 
der Dr. Morgan’s personal superin- - 
tendence. He will probably come to | 
the city three months before the Fair | 
and preach in every church connected 
with the campaign. We all believe 
him to be a leader strong in every — 
quality needed at this juncture. When © 
the proper time comes the Congrega- | 
tionalists of St. Louis will endeavor — 
to notify every Congregational church _ 
in the country jof the religious serv- | 
ices| to. be conducted here during the | 
special opportunities _ 
vith our own organiza- | 


Fair and of th 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HE value of this department: wil: be apparent to 


every careful reader. 


better if possible. 


The Editor destres to main- 
tain it at the level indicated, and to make it even 
Contributions are solicited from 


pastors and laymen, from church leaders and missionary 
superintendents, and from young men interested in the 


Christian civilization of America. 


Brevity is essential ; 


variety will be sought in the distribution of themes, || 


and vivactty 1s always in order. 


Contributions will be 


: gratefully accepted, and will be used so far as they are 


anges to the aims of the magazine. 
\ | 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 


Phe New Home Missionary 


iN the judgment of wise and ardent - 


friends of the Society, the time 
has come when its organ of 
communication should be made 
a worthier expression of its aim and 


work. Missionary annals are impor- 
‘tant. The churches demand and have 
a right to know what is being done 
_in return for the money and prayers 


‘nvested. But missionary anxals are 
not the whole of Home Missions to- 


day. The Home Missionary horizon 
-has marvelously expanded since 1826, 


until there is scarcely a problem of re- 
ligious ptogress engaging the thought 

of intelligent Americans, that has not 
its home missionary aspect. Church 


planting, which is the direct function 
of the Society, has come to include — 


every moral and _ social question for 


~ which churches stand, every civic and 


national interest in which Christian 
people have a stake. Christian Edu- 
cation, Temperance, Law, Order, 
Moral Living and enlightened Patriot- 
ism are to-day home missionary prob- 
lems. This truth was not so apparent 
seventy-five years ago as it has now 


become. Time has clearly proved that 


the spring of American civilisation is 
the Church of Christ, and the society 
that plants churches, enters into the 


_ life of the people in a way that no 
other organization, 


Ww hether social, 
political, or economic, can ever enter. 
It is this larger aspect of the work that 
calls for a new emphasis and demands 
a seeneRt expression in the monthly 
| 


* 


It is possible 
that a new name may be required to 
give it voice, but certainly a new ban- 
ner and battlé cry are the need of the 
hour, and what:can be more inclusive 


issues of the. Society. 


and illuminating than “Christian 
Civilization for Our Country.” 


Departments 


In seeking strike this note, 


there must ke room for all, and the 


table set before our friends in this 
number is surely long enough: to ac- 
commodate ull. If not it shall: be 
lengthened. Our “Friends who have 
a Thought” will find here an invitation 


to every bright man in the country 


who has a helpful idea to give it brief. 
and pointed expression. ‘Brevity, 
Variety, Vivacity” must be the motto 
of such a department; especially 


brevity, for the average man will read 


ten pages of brief, crisp articles who 
could not be persuaded to read one 
article of ten pages. You know how 
this is: when you want readers or 
hearers you come to the point quick 
and stop. 


The “Open Parliament” is free to > 
all for the discussion of questions and © 


methods germane to home missionary 
progress and should be of peculiar 
value to those who have been put in 


trust by the churches of their mission- 


ary work. “Fair and Friendly” should 
be the spirit of such a department. 


~The “Editor’s Outlook” will seek to 


gather up and give voice to the salient 
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points of the work as they develop 
from month to month. Thirty days 
never pass that do not require some 
cry from the watchman you have set 
upon the wall.. “Frank and Urgent” 


should be the editorial motto. “‘Wo- ° 


man’s Part” will appear to hundreds 
of patriotic women East. and West 
who have success to record, sug- 
zestion to utter, motive to en- 
force, or question to discttss. ‘The 


Young People’s Movement” is a new 


but rapidly opening “interest into 


which Associate Secretary Shelton 


will throw the enthusiasm which has 
always distinguished his labors for 
the youth of | the land. “Along the 
Battle-Line” is a call to every home 


missionary pastor to contribute the 


best he has for inférming, enlightening 


and inspiring the churches with the 


story of his work. Thus laboring 
_ together, a message may go forth from, 


these rooms ‘every month in the year to® 


command the attention and reward 
the interest of our Congregational 
Churches. Its success will depend 
upon the hearty and continuous co- 
operation of many friends. We have 
such friends. 
been. oftén proved. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for proving it once more, 


and in ways that should be fruitful. 


of great advantage to the cause that 
we cherish and to the country we love. 


Is It Read? 


_ The question is often asked. Doubt- 
less in these days of plethora when 
printing presses fairly ooze with. at- 
tractive monthlies, a certain fraction 
of our missionary publications is ne- 
glected and left unread. This is in- 
evitable, but it is not so widely trtie 


as some have supposed. When by any 


accident our magazine is belated in its 
monthly appearance many inquiries 
from disappointed friends testify to 
their interest in receiving it. When 
venturing, as we sometimes do, to 
make known the special needs of 


Their good will has 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


church | ‘or missionary, re- 


sponses from many quarters often ex- 
ceed the demand and compel us to 
check the supply. More significant 
still, again and again in the Society’s 


history we have been gladdened by. 


generous gifts or bequests from 


friends whape very names were 


unfamiliar. The only cltte to 


their interest is found on _ the. 


mailing list of the magazine, where 
their names have stood for ten, twenty 
or thirty years. In the light of these 
experiences our faith in the value of 
the Home Missionary has naturally 
grown. We believe that its cost has 


been covered many times by the gifts 


of its readers and what has been thus 
true in the past, will, we believe, be 
more signally true in the future, with 
a more worthy magazine and a wider 
cit cle of 


Nebraska Investments 


Nebraska holds the place of hones 


in this number with an illustrated 


article. Dr. Harmon Bross, the writ- 
er, has been. in continuous service of 


the Society as General Missionary 


and Superintendent. since 1884. The 
length of this service is the clearest 
possible testimony as to its value and 
the sagacity with which it has been 
rendered. 


full confidence of the churches of Ne- 
braska, as well as that of the officers 


of the Society. Missionary interests 


of the State have been developed with 


wisdom guided by caution, and few | 
missionary fields have a better record. 


‘cation has also been kept well to_the 


of progress : show. Christian edu- 


front, and one cheering proof of this 


interest is seen in the fact that for 
some years the State of Nebraska 


shows the lowest percentage of illiter- 
acy of any Commonwealth of the 


Union. 


The office. of ‘missionary 
superintendent is one that demands- 
continual exercise of fine: tact and 
Christian common sense. During all 
these years Dr. Bross has enjoyed the 
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To Contributors | 4 


Theré are in all our churches bright 
men and women who think much and 
have much to say about home mission- 
ary problems, both direct and related. 
They often say it to themselves and in 
small circles of friends, and they often 
wonder that their thoughts have so 
little currency. Only wings are want- 
ing. Send that thought to the Home 
Missionary. It will then fly abroad 


and find its way into twenty thousand 


homes and quicken twenty thousand 
readers. Thought will beget thought. 
Sympathy will follow, and sympathy 
means united, aggressive action. Your 
good thought is a good seed, of no use 
while hidden in the garner, but of 
mighty power when hidden in 


To the Workers 


Not every quarterly report | is mat- 
ter for publication, though of value to 
the secretary and the committee as a 
matter of business. But in every field 
there are incidents, experiences, re- 


sults, throwing much light on the 


meaning and value of home missions 


and of absorbing interest to intelli- 


gent readers of this magazine. Pas- 
need them for illustration. 


of interest. 
the cure of unbelief. 
youth heed them for their educating 
power. 
low workers at the front. 
the battle-line. Every month you see 
and come to know things that would 
stir the hearts of yqur friends - 
supporters. Give your experience a 

shape worthy ‘of publication and_ be 


they will not return to you void 


Utah Protest 


| Wei are in receipt of the aise pro- 
test of citizens of Utah “against the 
admission to the United States Sen- 
ate of Reed: Smoot, apostle of the 
Mormon Church.” 
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| vigorous words: 


Think on these things, fel-: 
You are on. 


The document is 


t 


A temperate in its tone, strong in testi-— 
mony and argument, and satisfying to 


the reason of thoughtful American 
Christians. Disclaiming all - malice 
to Mr. Smoot and the people he seeks 
to represent, waging no war against 
his religious belief as such, or denying 
him: unquestioned freedom of thought 
and action within the law; seeking to 
deprive him of no natural or political 
right he is fitted to exercise, the au- 
thors of this protest do solemnly deny 
to him the right either natural or po- | 
litical to the high position of Senator 
of the United States, 
wage war, upon the home, the basic 
institution upon whose purity and per- 
petuity rests the very government 
itself.” Their protest is based upon 
the ground that Mr. Smoot is one of 
a self perpetuating body of fifteen » 
men, the ruling authorities of the Mor- | 
mon Church, claiming divine right to 


: control the conduct of those under - 


them in all matters civic and religious, 
temporal and spiritual, and who “do 
so exercise the same as to inculcate 


-and encourage a belief in polygamy 


and polygamous co-habitation.” 

The document culimates in these 
“We submit that 
however formal and regular may be 


_ Apostle Smoot’s credentials or his 
qualifications by way of. citizenship, 


ism and loyalty, it is clear that the ob- 


must be, as threads of tow compared 
with the covenants which bind his in- 
terest, his will and affections, and 
which hold him forever in accord with 
and subject to the will of a defiant 
and law breaking apostolate. oy, 
Among the nineteen signers of the 


document we are pleased to see the 


-— of Dr. Clarence T. Brown, pas- 
ro of the First Church, Salt Lake ~ 
City, and recently acting Superin- 
cet of this Society in Utah. 3 
ere is more than a mere political 
issue, and every friend of his country 
has a large interest in its re 
settlement. | 
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INVESTMENTS IN NEBRASKA 
By Harmon Bross,D.D_ 
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ESTERN  in- | property to the value of about $800,- 
vestments 000; our Sunday Schools and En- 
havefor many deavor Societies, our Doane College, 
vearssupplied | with its splendid history, and our four 
the mostpop- | academies so happily placed for’ fu- 
ular and at- | ture usefulness, are part of the capi- 

tractive open- | tal and interest alike. If there are 
ings for east- | two or three of these churches that 
ern capital. have not) received home missionary 

af ea where eastern money has gone, | grants, they are yet in a true sense the 
the affection of the east has followed. outgrowth of home missionary effort. 
In the very heart of the nation and at In crossing the Missouri River to ° 
its territorial center lies the magnifi- | continue in this commonwealth the 
cent State of Nebraska. For more. work so well begun in Iowa, the So- 
than fifty vears it has both furnished | ciety chose a good region in which to 
the typical home missionary plea and) make its early investments. Abiding 
has been pointed-out as one of the | results in church work are found in 
best products of home missionary | agricultural regions. If the wealth of 
endeavor. | a territory is in great forests, these 
The present Congregational plant in will disappear; if in mines, they will 
Nebraska is .all the result of home be exhausted; but a commonwealth 
missionary investment. The 210. which holds a vast area of rich, deep 
churches with 15,000 members, church | ‘prairie soil in the corn belt, has the 
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_-monwealth whose fields yield 250,- 
000,000 bushels of corn and 30.000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in a single year 


-senger Agent of the Elkhorn Road, 


-sachusetts 
lay next. 


wfor the 


| 


basis of great and permanent pros- | 
_ perity. 
_growth and prosperity which the early 
settler found here fifty years ago has 


This promise of material 


been more than fulfilled. The com- 


with live 
$150,000,000 ; 
falfa and sugar beets, 
ources on which : to subsist a dense 
population. 

Col. J. R. Buchanan; General. Pas- 


stock interests netting 
with wide fields of al- 


has’ the re- 


in his address, January 21, 1903, be 
fore the State Board of Agriculture 
says of the enterprising population © 
the state: “We have cr ated’ ove 


122,000 farms, covering over 30,000, 


000 acres, and have nearly 20,000, 
ooo remaining for grazing and hay.’ 
Specifying the products of these land 

| for the year 1902, 
summing u 
the total, he says: 
feel warranted 
in saying that it 


or over. 
The three sugar 
beet plants of the 


REV. ISAAC E. nEATON 


capacity. of 25,000,000 pcunds per an- 
num, and the fruit and dairy interests 
have assumed arge proportions.’ | 


| Commencing work in Nebraska 
‘Tess than fifty vears ago, our 
people could easily see also that 
they were in the line of the larg- 


est development of Congregational in- 
terests. .lowa Congregationalists have 
spoken of Iowa for vears as the Mas- 
of the West. Nebraska 


‘Nebraska Congregationalism tds 
happy also in having for its fourders 
two such men as Rey. Reuben (Gav- 
lord and Rev. Isaac E. Heaten. Both 
of these men had splendid training 
important work they 
called to do. | 

The former had _ for his 
pastor the Rev. Ralph Emerson, who 
after a “pastorate cf fourteen years at 


j 
| 
| 


is actually, $300,- 


state have a total ! 


were, 


MISSIONARY 


‘Norfolk, | Connecticut, 


became Pro- 
fessor: of Ecclesiastical History, and 
Pastoral Theolog gy in Andover Sem- 
inary, and was the father of Prof. Jo- 
seph Emerson, of Beloit College. 
Converted in a widespread revival of 
religion at fifteen years of age, young 
Gaylord soon chose the ministry for 
his life work, was prepared for col- 
lege at Norfolk Academy and gradu- 
ated at Yale. After nearly two years 
of teaching in Illinois College he re- 
turned to complete’ his theological 


studie¢s at Yale Theological Seminary 


in 1838. He came at once to Iowa for 
picneer work, antedating the arrival 
of i Iowa Band by five years. 

Soon after the passage of what is 


known as the Kansas-Nebraska_ bill, 


which threw open these two states to 
the battle between slavery and free- 
dom,|and when many people felt that 
pongo skirmish on the con- 
| was to be Ocal here, Mr. 


- thusiasm to have dart in the contest. 
And so, as he had been among the 
very first to preach the Gospel this 
side of the Mississippi, he was the first 
to eress the Missouri for permanent 


work in this state. 


Rev. Isaac E. Heaton was born in 
the historic town of Franklin, Mass. 
He prepared for college at Wrentham 
AXcademy and graduated at Brown 
University. W hile studying theology 
with Dr. Ide, of Medway, he also 
found his thoughts and interest turn- 
ing to the creat West. 

‘Married at 1836, or- 
dained to the ministry in 1837, he 
started immediately for his home mis- 
sionary field in southern Wisconsin, 
where, as a teacher and in home mis- 
sionary work for eighteen years, he 
served an apprenticeship that pre- 
pared him to be a master builder in 


| new -re 


Ss an of Mr. Gaylord’s 


“patriotic spirit, Mir. J. Cartlidge. at- 
_terwards secretary of. the Burlington 
Land Company and deacon of the First 


church, Lincoln, wrote of an experi- 
ence, in ‘the First church, Omaha, July 
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First Church, 
_ May 4 


THE HOME ‘MISSIONARY 


4, 1863. ‘A small party consisting $f 


my family, and that of my sister ar- 


rived at Omaha on the 3d of July, 
attended the Congregational 
Church the next day. We had driven 
out the rebels from Missouri, and I 


was out on a furlotigh, but it seemed | 


to us the darkest time of the rebellion. 
It was a very solemn and interesting 


bration of the Lord's Supper. There 
were no deacons left in the church to 
officiate at the communicn service. 
All were away in the service of their 
country. 
ereat anxiety. It was known that a) 
creat battle was impending near Get- 
ty sburg, and surmised that the same 
might be true at Vicksburg. I can 
well remember how our hearts were 
encouraged and our faith in God's 
providence and care for our. nation 
strengthened by Mr. Gay lord's prayer 


and his timely words. 


The freedom of Kansas oe Ne- 
braska and the freedom of the whole 
country from slavery form part of the 
returns for home n invest- 
ments in the West. 

When Mr 
Heaton reached 
Fremont, Octo- 
ber 28, 1856, 
there was not.a 
shingled roof in 
the whole town, 


although some 

shanties ‘had 

com- 

ao menced. The 


Omaha, was organized 
, 1856, with nine members. The 
chart at lontanelle; now extinct, 
but out of which the Arlington church 
grew, was organized May 10, 1856,, 
and the Fremont church dates its 
organization August 2, 1857, com- 
mencing with seven members. In 
that same month these two pastors, 
with delegates from the’ three 
churches met and organized the Gen- 
eral Association of Nebraska. — 
Progress was slow at first, for the 
rush of settlers in those earlier years 
was toward Kansas, where the heat of 


210 members. 


It was the day for the cele- 


This Sabbath was a day lof © 


new | territory 


the batile seemed to be, and the Home 
Missionary Society with men and 
means followed the hosts battling for 
righteousness and freedom. At the 
end of the first decade there were only 
seven churches, 
The foundations, how- 
ever, had been laid for church exten- 
sion and for christian education. 
With the close of the war in the 
spring of 1865, the attention of the 
country was directed toward the de- 
velopment of this western region and 


the union of East and West by a_ 
transcontinental railroad. Along the 


valley of the Platte, which had been 


the highway of wagon trains since the 


Whitman emigration to Oregon, the 
Union Pacific began laying its iron 
rails, and in 1869 the golden spike was 
driven, fastening these iron bands 
which united the, Atlantic shore with 
the Pacific ccast. The capital of the 
new 
and population which thus far had 
been directed toward Kansas began 
to seek the prairies of Nebraska. 
Many soldiers, attracted. by the repu- 
tation of the state and by| the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Homestead 
Acct, 

Then came the 
building cf the Burlington road, the 


‘founding of Doane College, and the 
rapid multiplication of churches 


the South Platte region. With the 
extension of the Elkhorn and Mlis- 
souri 


grou 


The building of the Burlington into 
| in southwestern Ne- 
braska brought a flood tide of emi- 


gration into “that region and through 


the efficient work of Rev. George E. 
Taylor, General Missionary for ten 
years in that part of the state, 
churches were organized, houses of 
worship and parsonages built. Dur- 
ing this period Franklis Academy 


founded at Franklin, Gates Col- 


lege, now Gates Academy, at Neligh, 
| 
| 


eight ministers and 


state was removed to Lincoln, 


ame with their families to make 
their homes here. 


Valley railroad (Northwestern 
_ line), in 1884-7, the present Superin- 
_tendent was sent as General Mission- 
‘ary to northern Nebraska and a large 
of churches in that part of the | 
state| was added to the list. 
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Home Missionary 
vested in the state’ $649,504 and the 


THE HOME 


eeping Water Academy, at Weep- 
ing Water and Chadron for the north- 
west. President D. B. Perry, D.D., 
who has been for thirty years at the. 
head of Doane College, ‘commenced | 
lis work in Nebraska as pastor of two 
or three pioneer churches, and under 


the commission of the. Home Mis- 
sionary Society in 1872, | 
With the rapid development of ma- 


terial interests in the midst of the: 
third decade the churches entered 
upon the era of church and parsonage 


building, and they now own 174 meet- 


19 


for benevolent work outside bf their 
own bordets,. $370,000. This latter’ 


has helped in planting churches 


and Sunday Schools on the frontier: 


in church building; in the evangeliza- 
tion of the despised races in our own 
country, and in preaching: the Gospel 
across the dcas. These benevolent of- 
ferings reach $47,210 in a single year. 
The churches now give to the AJ\B. 
C. F. M. fone- third as much as the 
total yearly grant of the Home 
Missionary Society to the state. | 

_ The grants to the Omaha First 


FIRST CHURCH, OMAHA 
REV. H. C. HERRING, PASTOR 


ing-houses and 99 parsonages. With 
some few churches like “those of. Om- 
aha First and Fremont, the church 
now occupi¢s its third house of wor- 
ship. 

From a money point of view, the 


churches have already paid back $77,- 


757, or about 12 per cent. of the in-- 


vestment. For the work of evangeli- 
zation in their own neighborhoods in 
the support of pastors, Sunday 


‘Schools: in. houses of worship 


parsonages, these churches have raised 
in round numbers $2,600,000, and 


Society has 


2 
church in its earlier years represented 


aid to many other points in the vicin- 
ity, for Mr. Gaylord preached to the 


surrounding region and shepherded 
other little churches. 


‘But even on 
the basis of the total of these grants, 


| ($6, 150), it has been a splendid in-: 
| vestment. | 
of. this doe its home field 


In a single year the gifts 


reached $28, 445, and its. offering for 
work outside its own borders $17,036. 
The total raised for its own work, so 
far as reports are available, reaches 
the sum of $202,000, and. for outside 
work $40,000. 
church, now passed on to the church 
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Ot >good. 
\ vested im the Congregational churches 
~ of Omaha, the church sent out its gift 

to other churches in Hig ‘state to ‘aid 


reached a crisis. 


tracted session, 


bo THE HOME MISSIONARY 


triumphant, by his superb leadership 
and. gift of $12,000, 
the splendid building of 
that city, with its immense ministry 
Lesides large amounts in- 


Fin 


A 
| 


FIRST CHURCH; LINCOLN \ 


them in securing houses of worship; 
putting: a roof on one building; fur- 
and 
giving money to pay the last bills on 


nishing windows for another: 


others.’ 
One of the daughters of. the’ First 
church, St. Mary’ s Avenue, had only 


two grants, avgregating $1.250, 


in three years after reaching selt- 
support, ccntributed $3,014 to benevo- 
lencé||}in- one year, $7,640 for its 


own work, and in three’ years had put. 


back into the Home Missionary treas- 
ury more than the whole amount it 


had received. 


A good illustration of large returns 
receiv red from a single grant of home 
missionary money is. found in the his- 
tery of the First church, Lincoln. 
In the autumn of 1875 when the 
church had had nine vears of exist- 
ence with little progress, 
There was a small 
building, a nominal membership of 
fifty-seven, many of these absent, with 
a debt. of $2,000. A council was 
called+to advise in regard to disband- 
ing. The church wished to secure 
the services of Rev. Lewis Gregory, if 
means were available. After a pro- 


made possible 


lences. 
| mother to other churches in Lincoln, 
until now there are 8 Congregational 
churches in the city with a member-_ 


the eldest of these 
. mencing its life in the old tabernacle 


from the Society, 


affairs 


the council advised. 
the church to go forward, secure 


Gregory, and ask the Holne Mission- 
ary Society for a grant of $500 for 
one year. This was the last grant for 
Ww hich the church asked. The debts 
were soon paid, and in 1886 its present 
commodious and attractive: house of 


| worship was built, making the value 


cf its church property $50,000. _ Its 
contributions to home missions in a 


‘single i‘ ar was more than the $500 


In the 21 vears of Mr. Greg- 
were received to 


grant. 
ory ministry O41 


~membership, $110,656 raised for their 


own work, and $32,828 for benevo- 
— The church proved a_ foster 


ship of 1.572, and church property 
valued at $75,000. Plymouth church, 
daughters com- 


whose app earance is shown on. this 
page,. received aid omy four years 
and now has the 
church property shown here. It has 
raised for evangelization, in its own 
parish, $43,820, ‘and for work outside 
its borders, $5,260. | 
he Fremont 


church had aid 


amounting to $2,950, and its gifts to 
home | mission work have amounted to— 


{ 
j 


‘PLY MOUTH CHURCH TABERNACLE 


| 
$s. 363, and to different benevolences, 
$17,795. while it has expended $8o,- 
‘ 830 for its own parish work. 

‘In the extension of work in North: 
western Nebraska, Chadron was made 
the center of operations. When the 
countics were organized by the legis- 


lature i in 1885 the whole region was in 
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. HOME MISSIONARY 


FIRST FOURTH OF JULY AT CHADRON 


the possession of the Sioux Indians 
and a_ few cattlemen. The first 
Fourth of July in Chadron when Red 


Cléud’and five hundred of his braves. 


were present to help the citizens to 
celebrate has the flavor of the begin- 


ning; of things, as show n in the ililus- 


trations. The present church and the 
Academy building indicate a decided 
contrast. When we began work in 


the cattle region of Northwestern Ne- 
braska there was a territory of 170 
miles along the Burlington road 
where there was no organized Chris- 
tian work, no church building. Our 


house at Hyannis is the only one in| 


that region, and the influence of that | 


church extends for many miles 
around. | | 3 
But money: returns and material | 


possession are by no/means the most | 


important dividends. These. are 
found in renewed lives, in men and 
women trained for Christian work. 
and in communities. leavened with 
Gospel influences. Rev. 


in Gazaland. Africa. Rev. W. 
L. Curtis, 


wright in Japan. are children of our 


| 


early home missionary pastors. 


and Miss Nellie Wain-. 


Frank 
Bates, missionary under the A: Te | 


M., 


iting a little home missionary chiirch 
yeats since, the writer found a 
| bright, promising girl, persuaded her: . 
to come to Doane College, where she 

graduated 


and has been for years the 
and efficient preceptress of 
that institution. About a ycar after 
the organization of the Chadron 
church, a young man came to the town 
from Towa and went into business. 


beloved 


IIe soon united with the church, and 


after moying to Omaha, was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, and 
deacon iy St. (Marv. s Avenue church. 


CHADRON ACADEMY 
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He is how serving his second term as state 
president of the Y. P. S.C. E. Another young 
man in the railroad service there was con- 
verted, united. with the church, and after a 
few years of railroad service, in which promo- 
tion from place to place promised a brilliant | 
career, was persuaded to accept the position . 
of international Yi M. C. A. Secretary, and 1s 
doing a noble work among railroad men. 


22 | | THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Only a few days since he braided $8,000 for a | zee 
Y. M. C A: railroad building at Chadron, the 


talked to railroad men and business 


men about the project, the memory of 


the night when he. gave his heart 
Christ, made his spirit tender end his ~ 
plea effective. 
went from there to Doane, and after 
eraduating became one of the teachers | 
in Kingfisher College, Okla. 


Another young. man 


Three 
of our “Academy principals and sev+ 
eral teachers have come from out little 


* SIOUX INDIANS IN NEBRASKA | 
‘first of its kind in the state. As he. home missionary churches. Vine St., 


Lincoln, has one daughter in Turkey, 


and one helping to ey vangelize the In- 


dians at kort Berthold. Two of our 
influential pastors in Chicago, a well- 


known professor in Leland Stanford 


University, several teachers in the A. 
M. A. schools in the South, have come 


from our home missionary churches. 
missionary investments have 
good returns to show in Nebraska. 


Home 
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The Potency of Prayer 
/-UPERNATURAL power is 


required for the evangeliza- 


tion of this land no less than | 


for the evangelization of other 

lands. But where is the evidence that 
the Home Mission interests of the 
Church of Christ. are calling forth 
anything like the same volume of im- 
portunate, believing prayer on the part 
of young people that is going forth 
in behalf of the cause of Christ in 
reign lands? Those with 
volunteers for the foreign field, know 
their connidence in and use of prayer. 
One of the most notable characteristics 
of the Student \ ‘olunteer conventions 
is the intense earnestness and evident 
believing prayerfulness of those as- 
sembled. We plead for: an increase 


OUR COUNTRY’S 


You « 


| 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


POINTED — TIMELY|— ILLUSTRATIVE 


A TRUMPET CALL 


who inherit the aealth, the stored-up bless- 
ngs of ages, 


Gathered by saints and dpostles; by heroes ‘suf- 
fered and labored, 

Won for us freedom and light, the soul-gladdening 
light of the Gospel, 

What ts the issue be? What say, to your 
children 

Will you bequeath ? , What increment ‘added ? What 
further examp 

Yet of noble deeds,| what self-crucifixion in laying 

All that you have, that you. are, at the feet of a 
ane ethic’ Saviour. ? 


* 


Sell nbt, not your mrthright, your benttage, 
heirs of the ages. 

So farewell, and remember in field, in hall, or in 
class-room, 


axe training for deeds to be done in the might of 


the Saviour, 
Worthy the mithty past and the glory whereon you 
7 builded. | 


our faith-filled prayers. 


—PILKINGTON, OF UGanpa. 


of intense, believing prayer by young 


people in behalf of the prcgress of the 

Kingdom of Christ.in America. © 
Our Home Mission workers in Cuba, 

in the South and’ Southwest, in Alas- 


-ka, and in the North and Northwest, 


in their | efforts to establish new 
churches and to win to Christian de- 


cision vast numbers who:are persist- 


ently indifferent to the claims of 
Christ, need the hearty co-operation of 
Their task 
is gigantic. | 

Only with the help of the Spirit of 
God, working in them both to will- 
and do, dan difficulties be conquered 
and harvests gathered. “The more 
dreary and hopeless the condition ‘of 
the world looks,’ said Frederick 
Denison Maurice in his strong way, 
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As 


stock of all sensible people. 


“the more we are 


—terly weak and unfit we are to do any- 
| thing for its 


renovation, the more 
confident we shall be that the help 


~which is done upon the earth He doeth 


it Himself.” 
wrought by 
agonizing prayers: 


Paul speaks of the labor 
Iepaphras through his 
Our Lord, both 


by His tcaching and example, made 
clear the mighty power of interces- 
sion. 
words abide in you, ye shall ask w hat- 


"Ht ¥e abide in Me, and My 
soever ye W il] and it shall be done unto 
you. 
ening. assurance: ‘Simon, 
have. prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not.’ Tie unmistakably taught, 
by word and example, the 
power. of prayer. 


that man, unaided by the Spirit of 


To Peter he gave the stre ngth- 


| 


mighty 
He pointed out | 


God, is insufficient to turn men from , 


darkness to light. 


By their earnest, constant pray eye : 


ness, in behalf of the work both at 


home and abroad, the young pcople in 


the churches may engage in this noble, 
fruitful service, moving “an influence 
which is omnipotent.” 


An Reinforcement at 
Home | 


nine vears been: the efficient repre- 
sentative .of the International ‘'Com- 


mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association at Calcutta, India, has 
responded to the urgent call of the 
United Presbyterian Church, and will 
become Secretary of its Ways and 
Means Committee in this country. 
Mr. White’s presence here will be of 


inestimable value to the great cause 


which he represents. In a reeent let- 
ter, dated Calcutta, and sent to some 
of his friends in America, he says: 


I submit without fear of being challenged 
the proposition that if in any secular under- 
taking men were to attempt so gigantic a 
task as the evangelization of the world with- 
out using means more proportionate to the 
magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking, 
they would become simply the laughing 
I do not forget 


Mr. J. Campbell White, who has for 
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that we are dealing with matters W hich are 
| spiritual ; 


but in no other matters in this 
world is there a closer or more necessary 
relation between cause and effect. The plain 
fact is, that the Church of Christ has sent 
out: to the spiritual conquest of the world a 


force which is totally inadequate to the ac- 


complishment of the work, and unless the 
Church speedily changes her attitude and 


_ methods of procedure, the great majority of 


the people who live in our generation will 
die without any knowledge of Christ. 

If every creature in our generation is to 
hear the Gospel, the churches at home must 
make an adequate effort:to this end. 
its resources are sufficient to’ the task, no 
intelligent student of the problem doubts. 
That its present methods of accomplishing 
the task are utterly inadequate, . no sane in- 
vestigator can question. 


These words a direct 
application to the mission enterprises 
of Congregational young people. The 
cause demands the most. intelligent 


and most aggressive effort of which 


we ate capable, | 


Important Young People’ s Conference 


The young people of the Congre- 
gational churches will be afforded a 


rare opportunity at the annual meet- 


ing of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, to be held at Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island, June 2 to 4, in- 


clusive. It is expected that two whole 


‘sessions will be devoted especially to 


their interests. 


The speakers will be men of wide 


reputation. The programme will be 
of absorbing interest and of great 


value. It will be announced in detail in 


the May number of **The Flome Mis- 
sionary.’ 
It is hoped that at least 300. repre- 


sentative Congregational. voung peo- 


ple from all sections of the country 
will attend. Every Young People’s 
Society is earnestly requested to send 
as delegates the chairman of the Mis- 
sionary Committee, and other repre- 
Sentative members. Reduced _trans- 


portation and hotel rates will be given. © 


An unexcelled opportunity for the 
consideration and discussion of the 
most approved methods of work 
among: young people will be afforded 
by this Conference.’ 
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‘methods with new, 


deavor World.” 


Who Will Go? 


THE: 


Open Mindedness 


The welfare of the cause of Christ 
among young people requires workers 
who are alert. The mind must be 
kept open to receive fresh ideas. 
There must be-an unyielding deter- 
mination- to replace old, ineffectual 
effective ones. 


The Christian worker with an open 
mind will constantly scek the ‘best 
means of bringing things to pass. He 
will never, be contre resultless 
effort. : 


To young | people! 
possess a shut mind, to all who wish 
to make life and work count to the 
utmost, we heartily commend that un- 
surpassed paper, “The Christian En- 
Every open-minded 


2 
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member of a young people's society 
who reads it regularly, : 
tention, will be thoroughly abreast of 


with close at- 


the times. 
“ness, 


Its brightness, suggestive- 
up-to-dateness, make it invalu- 
able. | 

By the} wise use of such a fresh, 
spirited periodical as this and by the 
careful reading of the best Congre- 


_gational papers and mission maga- 
_ zines, every member of every Congrte-. 


gational young people's missionary 


_committee, will be prepared to offer 
at least one good 
who refuse to | 


suggestion each 
month for the betterment of the local 
work. |The possession of an open 


mind, the willingness to use new and 


tested methods, may well be earnestly 
coveted and persistently sought by 
all. | 


Strike Now ! ! 


is building mightily for America. And 
the work is going to stand + one 


are here developing. But 


Christ is in it. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Go? 


Herne factors are in all missionary | 


work—opportunity, men, money. 
In this home-land of ours, 


promise “or so white with harvest.” 
City, country, the old, East, the new 


West. the awakening the min-- 


ing camp, the manufacturing village, 


not only present the opportunities but 


are ringing with urgent calls. 


There is money in Christian hands | 
and God's Spirit can touch the hearts. 
of His people and call it forth to do 


Fits work. 


These are great day. s, and I. believe | 
that anyone who has. anything to dov 


with shaping Home Mission interests | 


“never. 
before were the fields so quick with 


Who Should 


But the man—the worker—where 
is he? Who will go?. Who should 
go? i 

. The) man who sees in the win- 
ning of this 
equipment of God's greatest and 
mightiest) instrument for the winning 
of the world to Christ. America 


-brcught to Him for America’s sake 1s 


a inotive that might well stir to its 
depths any Christian heart which 
realizes the tremendcus forces. that 
America 
for the gake of the world touches a 
deeper chord and grips the soul of a 
consecrated life with a _ force’ that 
knows no comparison. i 

In these recent vears God_ has 
wrested us from our seclusion and 
separation from the great world life 
and forcéd us out into the wide arena 
of world interests and thrust us into 
a close and vital contact with every 
nation on earth., 3 


The late Rev. John Henry Barrows © 


said: “The most strategic if not abso- 


lnutelv greatest work for Christ now 
going on in the world is not among 
the millions of China, India, Africa; 
the most strategic battle is that silent, 
moral struggle carried on by a few 


nation for Christ the 
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hundred Christian schools a a few | 


thousand Christian churches in the 
heart of the Mississippi Valley. We 
are dwelling in what is ultimately to 
be the: controlling and wealthiest na- 
oe under the sun.’ 


The man who can take the : 


sition of leadership of men, at that 
point on the great battlefield with sin 
where the forces of evil are boldest 
and most assertive, and where the 


contest is hand to hand with the 
._ powers that corrupt manhood, stain 


womanhood and blight and destroy 
childhood. At such points, whether 


im the city or the camp, the ‘worker. 


is necessarily missionary, because the 
forces which upbuild ‘and those that 
break down human character are so 


unequal. 


To become the leader and inspirer 


_ of a little band of godly souls stand- 
ing for the things | pure and honest . 


and of good report in tlie midst of 
unblushing sin and shame 
challenges the highest heroism. | 


take a picture that lies before me 


sketched of such a leader: “J. has 
ereat possibilities. | Sin is rampant. 


The Sabbath trodden under foot. The — 


saloon, dance hall, gambling houses, 
all dominant. 


going to perdition. Our little brave 


church! faces the devil with all fis 
hosts. 


Our pastor is a hero.” | 
Here is another view of the same 


picture of a spot in our 
jJand: ‘Wicked beyond all descrip- 
tion, all that is devilish and destructive 


to character and manhood 1s_ pro- 
nounced. The salodn, gambling. hall 
and brothel flourishing aad: at- 


tractive and inviting in every way. 
-Thousands of dollars invested 1n these 
There is something al- 


man traps. 


\ 


Fiftcen hundred miners 


MISSION ARY 


luring about them to 


the man, especially to the young man 


that is away from home, from friends, 
from helpful and moral environments. 
He comes here for work, finds a 
boarding place, goes out, looks for 
companionship, and in these dens he 
finds it.” Leadership for those in 
whom the better impulses rule has 
stemmed the tide of evil in uncounted 
lives. 

3. The man w faith in 


the power of Christ to save to the ut-- 


termost; the man with a courage that 
eTOWS s through combat; the man with 
the vision to see in every human soul, 
however sunk in sin, tlie possibilities 
of a child of God; the man strong 
in intellect, large in ‘sympathy, broad 
in culture, deep in spiritual experi- 


ence, with high ideals, but practical 


in method; the man who among men 
walks With God: the man w bal walk- 
ing with God, is yet man among men; 


the man who is willing to stand at the 


danger point on the battle front. 
Such men are wanted at scores of 


points in our home land to-day. The | 
Superintendents of this Society are. 


searching for them, waiting for them, 
praying “for them. 
The Congregational Home Mission- 


ary Society” sends this message forth 


to the young people of our churches 
and especially tothe student volun- 
teers, who are looking out over the 
field of service for the posts where 
they can make their lives tell best and 
most for the world’s salvation. “Save 


America for the sake of the world. If. 


America is lost, 


all is last.” 
\ 
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cheer: 


HOME 


CHRISTIAN VIC 


|| Rev. D. W. 


| the 


| weeks, 


THE REV. D. W. CRAM 


prospects of the North. He said: 


Valdez is the most northerly port in| 


America that is open all the year round. 
Valuable discoveries, both in gold and cop- 
per, have been made nearby. There are 


copper mines about 150 miles away, and a_ 


railroad is soon:to be built into these mines, 


so that the ore can be brought to the tide 


water. The recént discoveries of placer 
gold on the Nizini River and the head 
waters of the Tanana are causing hundreds 


WORDS OF CHEER F 


| Many encouraging ‘responses ‘were 
called forth by the fresh facts fur- 
nished all Congregational young peo- 


ple for#use in the Home Mission 


meetings, held on February 22. Words 
of cheer and of hearty appreciation 
have come from all parts of America. 


An earnest worker at Laingsburg, Michi- 
gan, writes: rule, our missionary 


meetings are dull, but this one was indeed 


quite different. It was very helpful.” 

The chairman of the Missionary Commit- 
tee of a New Hampshire society responds: 
“Our Society voted last evening to take a 
collection for the Home Missibnagy 
at each meeting when that subject: is pre- 
sented. Our meeting on February 22 was 
yne of the best we have ever held.” 


From California comes this word of 
“The helps which you sent were 
greatly appreciated. You can count on the 


co-operation of our Society.” 


In a Vermont letter is this suggestive ref- 
erence to the chairman of the Missionary | 


Committee: “She is a live worker.” 
A New York State sowiety sends this mes- 


CRAM, pastor of» 
Endeavor | 
Congregational 
Church at Val-_ 
 dez, Alaska, and | 
the representa-— 
tive of the Con-_ 

gregational | 
Home Mission- | 
Society, who | 
has been in the 
East ‘for several. 
has just | 
| returned to 
work. Mr. Cram 

spoke hopefully concerning the future | 


~Cram to 


‘committes 
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IN 


ALASKA 


and thousands of young men to go to Val- 


dez at the 
loaded wit! 
new discoy 
railroad, w 
nent point 
began in ‘ 
when the 
hoping to 


terior. Tw 
tian Endez 


stitutional 
open night 
men could 


al Home. 


ganized, 
added a | 
successfu 
support ¢ 
largelv a 
men. 
urgent de 
in the No 
with fifty 


there fs 1 


sion. 
ROM 
sage: “Th 


Society is | 


societies of 


better for 


the field. 


> present time. Every boat. is 
n freight and passengers. These 
yeries, with the building of the 
ill make Valdez the most perma- 
in the North. Christian work 
Valdez early in the year. of. 08, 
first prospectors landed there, 
gain an entrance into the in- 
Oo young men organized a Chris- 
ivor Society, and carried on in- 
church work. A reading room, 
and day, afforded a place where 
spend their spare time. 


pars later, the Congregation- 
Missionary Society sent Mr. 
A church 
and to the reading room was. 
ibrary. The work has been 
| and commands the hearty 
of the community. It is 
practical work for young 
r. Cram says that there is 
mand for more of such work 
rth. There are many towns 
to one hundred men where 
o Protestant church or mis- 


[ANY SOURCES | 

» more our Christian Endeavor 
cept in touch with the missionary 
the Congregational church, the 


poth, I think. I shall be glad to 


do all I can to bring this about.” 
A representative of a small Minnesota so- 


ciety writes: 


“We have pledged ourselves 


to raise iy if possible, for Home Missions 


this year.’ 


In of 


letters . is 


stated that the Young People’s Soci- 
ety has no missionary committee. In 
this particular, there is evidently an 


opportuni 
action on 
members. 
ciety shot 
the privi 
abreast w 
ment of t 
strong 


will repay 
fort requi 


ty for prompt and effective 
the part of both officers and 

Every young people’s SO~ 
ild use to the fullest extent 
lege of being thoroughly 
ith the great mission move- 
he Congregational churches. 
intelligent and aggressive 
will prove invaluable,’ and 
for all the planning and ef- 
ired to secure it. 
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NOTES BY 


A new, illustrated leaflet on “Congrega- 
tional Missions in Cuba,” is in course of 
' preparation, and will be sent to the Chair- 
men of Missionary Committees and to all 
who are to lead young people's meetings on 
May 31st. The topic for that date 1S: 
“Missions in the Island World,” 
42: 10-17; 60: 8, 9. - Additional copies for 
distribution will be furnished, provided ap- 
plication is made at an early date. Address 
Don O. Shelton, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 


‘Miss Belle M. Brain, whose books on 


2: ‘Missionary Fires’ and ‘Missionary Pro- 
grammes,’ are known to many of our read- 


Isaiah 


People.” 


28 _ THE HOME MISSIONARY 


THE WAY 


ers, contributes a suggestive article to the 
March number ole “The Missionary Review 
of the World,” “The Foreign Mission- 
ary Library ; aw to get it and how to use 


it.” Miss Brain writes interestingly on how 


to secure a library, the kinds of books to 
buy, and how to use the library. The ar- 
ticle closes with a suggestive list of fifty 


volumes on “Methods of Work, “TTistories 


Biography,” “Foreign Lands 
“Narratives of Missionary 
Work,” and “Missionary Fiction.” <A copy 
of this issue of “The Missionary Review’ 


of: Missions,” 


will prove a valuable acquisition to every 
Chairman of Young People’s Missionary 


committee. It is published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., New York, at 25 cents a copy. 


' PARAGRAPHS FROM NEW ARTICLES AND BOOKS 


The obligation that lies on moral bicieos t is 
not to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment, but to adjust their environment to the 
higher ideal which they bring to it.—Dr. 
A. M. Fairbairn, “The Philosophy of The 
,” page 74. 


There is, indeed, no bled of change or 
cause of progress. ‘known to history or hu- 


man experience equal in efficiency to the > 


great personality—the man who embodies 
some creative and casual idea:—Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, “The Philosophy of The Chris- 
tian page ¢2. 


# 


“The ‘Unanimous Library’ scheme de- 
vised by: Mr. W. L: Amerman, of New 
York City, is an excellent one that could be. 
used to advantage everywhere. The idea 
is for each society to buy a book (for ob- 
vious reasons it is best to select a small 
one), with the understanding that it is to 
be read by every member of the society. _In 
order to make it ‘unanimous, some are in- 
duced to read it who would not otherwise 
do so. In pursuance of this plan a large 
number of Christian Endeavor societies in 


the New York City Union bought a little © 


library of four small books and endeavored 
to get these read by all their members. The 
results were surprising. In one church 


where there were three societies (junior, 


intermediate, and senior), one book was 


\ 


read by thie hinndreld and thirty- eight differ- 
ent persons within a given time.” —Belle AM. 
Brain, in “The sag Review of the 
World, "March. 


lok fathers of New England and 


New York began their great fight against 
barbarism in the new settlements, a large 


choice of weapons was offered’ them. In 


nothing was their wisdom more manifest 


than in the selection they made. They 
chose The Church—not because they under- 
valued the printing of Bibles and tracts, or 


‘the building of: meeting-houses, or the plant- 
of colleges and seminaries of learning; 
but because they held the church: to be the. 


spring of all other remedial agencies, with- 
out which all others would languish and 
die. To plant the organized Church of 


‘Christ in every new settlement as it gath- 


ered; to build this up in the New Testa- 
ment way, by the ordained pastor and 
teacher and with the aid of divinely ap- 
pointed ordinances,—this was the wise 
choice of wise men; not to sprinkle water 
broadcast over a thirsty land, bui ‘t wisely 
chosen points to open living fountains; to 


set up Christianity, not in some fleeting 


form, but in its-most permanent, reproduc- 
tive and divimest institution, and to leave 
it thus intrenched to become the regenerat- 
ing force of society.—for' more than a cen- 
tury this has been the working policy’ of 
Home Missions from which its _ friends 
have never deviated.—Dr. J. B. Clark, 
“Leavening the Nation,” page 316. 
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the right sort. 


-pered us. 


guage whatever. 
able to push the work into these fields. No 
money to send the workers and support 
them on the ground. Can any one be ac- 
quainted with such facts, 
giftseand then not feel guilty before God? 


ALONG THE 


Thé Right Sort of Appeal 


Some pastors hdve a gift in mak- 
ing it—or rather is it a genuine in- 


terest in the matter which others do 


The following is one of 
The people like this 


not feel? 


kind of appeal. They. say, “Our 
minister is in earnest and | means 
business.’ The pastor says, “A giv- 


ing church is a working church. A.” 


working church is a growing church. 


aust stir) my church 


giving.’ 


Next Sabbath is the Biome: 
Sunday with us. 
offering is the annual offering for this work. 
The need for help is growing greater as 
the population of the country increases. 
The appeal of the Board for help should 
‘touch every heart. 
church to send the home missionary into 
needy fields to preach the Gospel. organize 
congregations, and erect houses of worship, 
is made greater by every dollar given. 
Every person, whether Christian or not, 
ought to be glad to help in’ such a_good 
cause. It is a blessing to the giver: Every 
man and woman, boy and girl should come 


with their offering to the Lord ‘at the ser-. 


vice Sunday morning. May I ask all the 
friends of the Congregational Church in 
Belview and the surrounding country- to 
come and help to make the collection the 


largest that has. ever been given by this 


church. All of us are commended to lay by 
in store for God’s cause as He has pros- 
It is a sin for any human being 
to rob the Lord’s treasury. It is robbery 


to live and consume for self that which He 


needs to preach the Gospel.| In Colorado. 


Idaho and Utah there are towns of thou- 
sands of people where there is no preaching 


of the Gospel by any church in any lan- 
Our Mission Board is un- 


‘withhold their 


Reader, this. means _ It is the Lord’s 


For a month the an- 
nouncement has been regularly made. The : 


The ability of the. 


BATTLE LINE | 


appeal and warning, not mine. 
Bible at Matthew, 
verses 14 to jo. inclusive. 


Open your 


; 
i 


A Decision | 


Rey. H. lV. Rominger, of Dickin- 
son, No. Dakota, in a recently pub- 
lished article, has told the stirring 
story of revival in\his church. The 
following illustrates‘ the happy “fruits 
af such an 


| November | 
Day in‘church and Sunday School. 
of our. Sabbath School teachers were not 
members of the.church, although they were 
Christians, and had been members of 
‘churches elsewhere. They were asked | to 


- make a decision to come into the church. 
They did so, and-all in their classes fol- 


lowed their example. Whole classes of 
boys and- young ladies from. fourteen years 
of age and upward stood up, confessed 
Christ and gave their names for recep- 
tion into the church. Parents who had 
never made a profession of religion were 
moved to follow the example of their chil- 
dren, and for their encouragement came 
with them into the fellowship of the church. 
Church letters that had been laid away for 
years were hunted up; lapsed church mem- 
berships were restored, and on November 
23d we had an ingathering of sixty-four— 


fifty-nine on confession of faith and five by 
letter—the largest number I have ever re- 


ceived at any one time or place into church 
membership. 

The next Great Awakening will come 
through the Christian culture and early in- 
gathering of the children into the church. 
Formation i is a grander work than reforma- 
tion. Protestantism has not rightly treated 
the children. 
as heathen growing up outside the church, 


‘and when they arrive at mature years they 


may perhaps |be reformed and converted, 
whereas they should be trained and treated 
as Christians from the beginning. This ‘is 
perhaps. the | better, more Biblical and 
Christly way, and where, it is generally 
adopted the church will have a new future 
and make more rapid strides in the evan- 
5 Seas of the world. 


25th chapter, and read 


bth was observed as Decision | 
Three 


It has generally treated them | 
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Among the Cattle Ranges 


The. following 
Wyoming describes ° a type of home 


missions that carries us back to the 
Not a} 


early days of the enterprise. 
little of this type still survives in the 
grazing and treasure States. 
conditions are peculiar, needing a 
rare kind of missionary, like the Sky 
Pilot, of Cd&nor, and the minister at 
Black Rock. Pluck and patience, as 


well as faith and hope, are radical to | 


success. 


Our 


Our here are peculiar. 


ccuntry is almost entirely given up to cattle » 


raising. Most of it is range country, with 
ranches in the valleys, of the creeks. The 
country, therefore, is very sparsely settled. 
Children frequently go a distance of five 
or six|miles to school.. The Superintend- 
ent of one of our Sunday Schools lives six 
miles from the schoolhouse where the Sun- 
‘day School is held. Everybody rides horse- 
back. |The people are almost all of Ameri- 
can birth or English speaking, and as a rule 
are very intelligent and read a great deal 
and are’ very independent in thought and 
action. There is a breadth and depth and 
vigor to be found in these people that prom- 
ises well for any cause in which they be- 
come Interested. And this-is the time in 
which our church may gain a strong hold 
here. A dozen Sunday Schools and as 
many preaching points could be established 
here in a short time if we had the time or 
the 4 help. 


Reclaiming a Desert 


Such deserts are still to be found 
in the heart of Christian America. 
Home missionary effort has reclaimed 
many such, and nothing else will. 


_ In the face of so many difficulties we e have 
made some progress. Colorado is_ set- 
tled by a class of people of almost every 

nationality, and almost every religious be- 
lief, who seem to have come here to make 
money in the easiest possible way. since 
they have a natural antipathy for manual 
labor, and, incidentally, to get away from 
civilization. .Many people came here twen- 
ty-five years ago and have never been out- 
side the county since they came. They 
care very little for the advantages of the 
outside world. \W-« have met a number of 
young men, one of them twenty-five years 
old, who have never seen a railway train. 
One remark we often hear concerning re- 


from © Northern 


The 


wherever possible and returning every 


MISSION 


ligious work is something. as follows: “We. 
don't need missionaries in here. We've 
got along many years: without them, and 
when’ we want them we will send for 
them.” There are many homes where they’ 
have no Bible, but few homes where you 
cannot find Robert Ingersoll’s works. Many 
have said to me that Robert Ingersoll was 
the greatest man that ever lived. The chil- 
dren are brought up under this influence 
and taught in their earliest years to doubt 
the existence of God. | 

We have been doing some earnest’ per- 
sonal work among the boys and girls, and 
some of them at the present time are “al-_ 
most persuaded.” The Spirit is evidently 
working in their hearts, but they seem to be 
afraid to take a definite stand for Christ 
because they have so little, if any, encowr- 
agement at home. 

Our Summer work was. very heavy. 
Since the rst of Juné we have travelled alto- 
gether between 3.500 and 4,000 miles, and 
made 376 calls. On two occasions we were 


-°on the road contintially for three weeks, 


visiting the people. holding services 
at- 
urday to keep our Sunday appointments and 
leaving for our visitation work again the 


Monday. . 


| 
“Work the Children 


: Hire is another pastor who has 
found the wisdom of caring faith- 
fully for the lambs. Such care is sure 
to result in fine flocks. 


de- 
To 


The future of the church at S 
pends upon reaching the children. 


-complish this I am now preach -ng a short 


sermon to the children once in two. weeks 
Ww hen I have a Sunday afternoon service at 
S—-. Text books have been furnished to 
the number of twenty, in which the text is 
to be recorded. Besides this I have or- 
ganized “The Always Faithful Band,” com- 
posed of the same children, who are at 


present meeting on alternate Friday after- 


noons. The exercises of these meetings 


- consist of singing, recitation of Scripture 
in concert, and prayer by the pastor, clos- . 
ing with the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
also using the little book, “Christian Teach- 


I am 


by Rev. Dr. W. J.. Mutch of New 


ings, 


Haven, in these meetings.. 


Our Ailictic Work 


in the far north are 


unique, as the following from opal 


F. C. Krause, of Douglas, Alaska, 


_-dicates; but the gospel is the in 
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Alaska and Cuba and all the way be- 
tween. So, too, are i spiritual 
needs of men. 


After having been a home 
_the-Island for a little over six months, I 
jfeel somewhat encouraged as to our work 
fon Douglas Island. When I came here in 
June one could read at twelve o'clock at 
night without a light. At present it puzzles 
one to read without a light even at noon. 
We have not seen the sun for about four 
weeks and it will be several weeks yet be- 
fore it will look over the mountain. 

We have an occasional wind called the 
“Taku” (Indian name for hell).. The ther- 
mometer drops down to about zero and the 
wind blows from sixty to seventy miles an 
hour. The ocean spray is often carried 


many blocks and in the last blow the church | 
At such times only © 


was incrusted with salt. 
the men can attend services and that under 


great difficulty. The snow As about five feet 


deep and the snow season is just beginning. 
Some of the miners’ cabins are already well 
covered and it becomes easier to tunnel out 
than to shovel the snow away from the 
door. In spite of the severity of the cli- 
mate, the Sunday School d ‘church ser- 
vices are well attended. : | 


A Musical stion 


We sincerely hope this suggestion, 
of Rev. W. R. Reud, of Nogales, 


Arizona, may touch some willing read-— 


er. Carried out it would probably 


double the of 
missionary. 


Once a fortnight I go out to hold a mid- 
week service at Washington and Duquesne, 
two mining camps about twentyemiles east 
of here.’ They are about a mile apart and 
I alternate the visits. One thing works 
against the efficiency of o ink service. The 
people like music, and when the pastor 
starts a tune all join in and enjoy it heartily. 
But what we lack is some Bow of -instru- 


ment. I wish the Home Board or some 
other benevolent source would donate us 
one of those little trunk organs that fold 
up and can be taken into the carriage when 
the missionary makes his trips. They are 
mee expensive and a good - is a great 
elp. 


A Nine Days’ teh 
The 


shows what faith and courage will 
accomplish in the face of dismal 
foreboding. Such surprises are not | 
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missionary on 


this faithful 


following from Colorade 


Bie 
+. 


common den the people are united 
“Mave 4 mind to work.” 


At. our on this field we were iold 


that the Congregational Church was a new 


thing and would be but a nine days wonder. 
We haven’t been here three months yet 
and we have/ raised money and purchased 
two corner lots for a parsonage. Have 
adopted a plan for a six room house and 
raised over two hundred dollars for par- 
sonage; also have six loads of rock on the 
ground for the foundation. Yes, this is 
quite a nine days wonder. 


bers have raised over four ‘hundred dollars. 
| 


Self Support in Fifteen Years 


Congratulations are due the 
in Harmon, Colo., over their deliver- 
ance from dependence. Their thanks 
are appreciated. Now to help others! 


ke the closk of this home missionary year 
the Harmon Congregational Church voted 
to be self-supporting ! The Church ex- 
tended a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for its liberal aid from its organization. to 
February Ist, 1903, 
fifteen years. | 
_ The Church also extended a unanimous 
vote of thanks to Rev. Horace Sanderson 
for his kindly interest during his connec- 
tion with the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society’s work in Colorado. . 
., Wishing you all the guidance and bless- 
‘ing of the — I am yours in His wor. 


A Kindly Reminder to Eastern 
Pastors 


The following from Dr. Frazee, of 
Knoxville, suggests one way in which 
— of the East may serve their 

ther pastors at the West and 
South. 
of the other man. yourself. i 
his place. 3 i 7 


As I hued said before, and I wish em- 


phasis enough could be laid upon it to have 
it reach every Congregational pastor and 
church in our land, it would encourage our 


people and help build us up if Congrega- 
tionalists coming to us were. loyal to their — 


own. To be as much so as others would 
do! But frankly, I trace this very largely 
to the neglect of their home pastors, who 
fail to acquaint them with the fact, even 


The church i nk 
not six months old and twenty-five mem- 


a period of more ihe 


Let us be more thoughtful 
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of our existence in a Southern city. We 
must not forget that Congregationalism is 


not commonly recognized in the South as | 
B 


yet. A hotel clerk, with our announcement 
on the public register, told a guest there was 
no such church in Knoxville; had he been 
a bartender this might have been excused. 
A recent letter from a far away Eastern 
pastor helped. me to find a family the day 
of its arrival! But he had waited four 
months and they had drifted! 

May the fault, two-fold, be corrected. 
May the shepherds better remember their 
absent; and the flock be more loyal to their 
fold. Both would if they knew how im- 
portant such fidelity is. 


Public Spirited 


This brother, by practical methods, 
wins the community to himself and to 
his church. The church that serves 
the people will never lack riers and 
supporters. 


Upon my .arrival in Wallace. says 
Rev. J. B. Orr, of Idaho, I studied what 
the town needed most and decided it 


was a room free from wrong influences 


where men and youths might meet to. read 
and write. .As the demand is. not so gréat 
in Summer as in Winter, it was not opened 
at once. We are running now about six 
weeks with the most happy results. | Our 
room is forty-six by fourteen feet. located 
on the main street and in the best lock on 
the street. Strangers find us easily and it 


is central for the patronage of the town 


people. It is now eleven o'clock P. M., and. 
there are nine men quietly reading. This 
is about our ayerage attendance. I put 


in my library as the start, and others quick- 

ly followed with single books and sets. In- 
dividuals give me small sums of money to 
use in buying papers and the Fraternal! Or- 
der of Eagles gave sixteen dollars. With 
this last sm we are buying paper files-and 
a rack. All this has a great bearing on our 
church. The people learn to believe in us 
and aid us in our worthy efforts: e. g., the: 
coal dealers supply fuel and the Electric 
Light Company our lights: the city fathers 
vote to pay our rent from January to May, 


‘ Good Returns 


The pastor’s modest estimate of his 
brief pastorate should be encouraging 
to other workers. Many good seeds 
may be dropped into the soil in two 


ence to the real work of life. 
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years, and many pastors would 
happy. in the tr uitage this brother has 

seen, 
that T hav e come nearer to Paul's 
“all things to all. 
than at any ‘other place where I have 
Yorked. My pastorate for two. years does 

ot make a grand showing on paper, but I 
< it will mark something of an era: in 
the history of the church. For two years 
they made an offering to our seven societies 

for the first time since organization. We 
could easily note a change among the young 
people of the community. We were able 
to improve the public school very much. 
When I began only one of the teachers 
made any pretence to a religious life. When 
I .came away all the teachers were active - 
church members. The young people seem 
to have caught a new inspiration with refer- 
I understand 
that two of our young people haye pledged 


themselves to foreign mission work. 
Others have made a_ splendid growth 
the Christian life. of these 


remarked upon my leaving that my min- 
istry had been to her “a spiritual- 


This was a good deal for her to say, an 


will be one of the pleasant things for a 
an to remember. | 


| Ministry to the Sick 


The home: missionary church minis- 


‘ters to every class in need of help. 
Very 


blessed is its ministry to the 
sick, and very grateful are these 
weary ones for its. consolation.. 


We are so situated, as a church in a 
health resort, among consumptives, that 
our work in California makes a heavy draft 
upon the means and sympathies of the peo- 
ple. So many are sent here by Eastern phy- 
sicians who are hopeless and without means. 
They call’ for daily visits, and often our 
hearts are sore that we can do so little for 
them. We are glad, however, that there is 
a Church of Jesus to minister to these sick 
ones. We have consumptives from Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Washington, Philippine Islands, 
Ohio, Michigan and many other places. 
They die away from all friends, but not 
alone. | 


| 
A Frontier Town 


Our Idaho workers have a_ hard 


field, but one full of promise for the 


man who knows men, and believes in 
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‘wide open day and night, 


and New Jersey combined. 
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the mighty power of the gospel mes-_ 


sage. 


In order to give you an adequate concep- 
tion of this field, you should know some- 
thing of its geography. -| 

Grangeville is now the county seat of the 
county of Idaho, and is located at the foot 
of the Clear Water spur of the Rockies, 
— -two miles from the x. R. and 

2,500 feet above same. To the north and 
west lies the famous Camas Prairie, about 
twenty-five miles square; most fertile and 
most muddy. Idaho County is larger than 
the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
It takes twelve 
days for the mail to reach the county seat 
from some of the mining camps in the 
county. 

Grangeville is a strictly) frontier town. 
Sundays and 
Mondays. The public dance, saloons, gam- 
bling and brothels hold full sway; law is 
openly violated continuously. Men _ hate 


thing that seeks to reduce society to law 
and order. It is unpopular to attend, church 
or be identified with church work. This is 
a field of missionary work in the real 
Christian .sense as Congregationalism has 
interpreted it. That is the hiding of the 
leaven that 1s to transform the whole lump. 
Truth with time is the only solvent so far 
as I can see. In fact I |understand and 


churches, church people, ce and any- 


would judge from signs that a poor, cheap 


_ spoiled a lot of fine materiel 


the community from 


pushed off into 
ere they have 
I was never 
so convinced of the necessity of sending 
only thoroughly trained, able men into these 
western frontier towns. | 


type of ministers have picsic 
this dumping. ground, 


A Watchful Church 


What is a church for if not to guard 
enemies that 
would destroy its peace, This church 
magnified its function as a moral 
police force with gratifying results. 


The young: man was said to be keen, 


shrewd, bright and enterprising. He was 


probably backed by the big city brewery. 
He found one of our fields where there 
was no saloon. Just the place, he thought, 
to start one. Many boys|and young men 


who would hecome an édasy. prey to his 
¢ 


friendly winding ways. 
vassed the precinct and claimed to have 
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So he quietly ¢ n- 


voters to a, petition for a_ license. The 
church members and temperance people 


put their heads together and resolved on 
ja quiet campaign. 
the matter from the pulpit. 


The pastor spoke about 
The young 
man appeared before the County Court and 
presented petition. The Temperance 

lommittee also appeared at the same time, 


with a remonstrance, showed that some of © 


foothold? 


who like this 
thoroughly prepares himself to preach 
three 


_and work; a “Congregational Hand Book’ 


the names on the petition were of persons 
not legal voters, and claimed that the re- 
‘monstrance had a majority of those en- 
titled to sign. The young man acknowl- 
‘edged defeat, and has not been heard of 


‘since. What kind of place is it where 
neither Mormons nor saloons can get a 


i 
j 


Ethics and Congregationalism: 


We venture to say that any pastor 
Indiana missionary, 


sermons on Congregational 
missions, distributes the Congréga- 
tional Hand Book through his parish, 
and gives one to every Christian En- 


deavorer, will see fruits of the effort 


that will delight and surprise him, 


It has been a year of education in Ethics 


sionary Society, one on the work of the 


American Board of Commissioners for 


Foreign Missions; several prayer meeting 
talks on Congregational principles, heroes, 


, 


in every family in 1902 and 1903, and a 


copy for each Christian Endeavorer, and a 


men, not A single business man in the 
church, and these are nearly all railroad 
men and their families. They are inex 
perienced in financial management, 


their ideas of moral obligation are far Bon 
what they should be; but they have re- 
sponded to teaching and preaching, and 


If they can have true Congregational. edu- 


in a few years. 


} 


! TH! S department may 


be made an inspiration to 


the friends of home missions by the simple story — 
as they exist on the : 


of conditions 


misstonary field. 


gotten a majority of the names _ of the | 


and Congregationalism. Three sermons on 
_the work of the Congregational Home Mis- 


Club for Congregational Work for 1903, - 
| will surely bring forth fruit in the future. 
_ The church is made up entirely of working- 


have greatly improved in these directions. 


cated pastors they will come out all right 
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One Woman 
BY MRS. H. S. CASWELL BROAD. 


Duting these months we have been 
visiting the churches of our order 
on the Pacific Coast, Idaho, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Texas and Louis- 
iana. At the present writing we are 


_ spending a month in Alabama on our 


way to the other Gulf States. 
“More vividly than ever [ am im- 


pressed with the power of ‘one wom-_ 


an’’—winsome and wise—in every 
church. As was the case in the Wom- 
an’s State Organizations, so in each 
church. I find it is the “one woman”’ 


who has aroused the other woman 
to missionary enthusiasm, and. thus 
_ the shining wave is started, to gather 


* force with the coming years. 

Is the church building in need of 
repairs? Does the parsonage need 
fresh paper, or carpets, or plaster, or 
a well? The matter is at once laid be- 
fore the Ladies’ Aid Society, and re- 
ceives prompt attention. 
building to be erected? The brethren 
come together and appoint a‘:committee 
to ascertain “what the women will do”’ 
books. 

At this writing we are visiting a 
struggling church now worshipping 
in a school house This Congregation- 
al Church will die unless they’ build a 


house of worship. We held five serv-. 


ices with the faithful little band yes- 
terday, and at the close of each service 
the earnest women gathered about me 
with the one message: 

“We must have a house bf worship 
here, but the brethren cannot move 
in the matter until we pledge $100 on 
the church building, and another $100 
on the lot. We are poor. Do tell. 
us how to raise the money. We get 


Is a church. 


_ spiritual guidance, 


PART 


‘up suppers and make aprons for sale. 
We have raised a little money by go- 
ing to the homes of people here and 
offering to do anything for 50 cents . 
We sew or cook, or take care 
We don’t mind what we 


a day. 
of the baby. 


do if we can get money for the church | 


building. Would you advise us to try 
the ‘chain plan’ ?” | 
‘Anything but that!” I exclaimed. 
“Shall we apply to the North?” 


“Not until you have used every 


means in your power. The North 


has her own financial burdens now. 


3etter to apply to some of the stronger 
churches in your State.” 

~The new church is to cost only 
$1,500 and you devoutly wish you 
could put your hand into your own 


pocket book and give the little band a 


lift! You may be sure that these de- 
voted self-sacrificing women will do 
their part.. 

God bless our 
Home: Missionary wives! 
the busy wives of pastors of our self- 


_ supporting churches who give so free- 


ly of their time, strength, counsel and 
“without money 
and without price!” . God bless the 
faithful officers and members of our 
Woman’s State Organizations, now 


forming a shining network of blessed 


influence over the length and breadth 
of our land, the fairest land that -_ 
sun Shines upon to-day. 

God bless that “one woman!” 


The Motive That 


BY MRS. WASHINGTON CHOATE 


The patriotic societies which have 
been organized by our women in re- 
cent years have cultivated both 
knowledge and appreciation regard- 


ing an increasing interest in 


self-sacrificing 
God bless © 
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present conditions, and a_ patriotic 
pride concerning the wonderful fu- 


‘ture which stands open before our | 


country. No land in the wide world 


. to-day presents to us so attractive a 


study as does the United States, and 
none more imperatively calls for our 
deep concern. Papers on past and 
present poliiical conditions, on great 


men and great measures, fan the pa- | 


triotic fire, but something is lacking 


’ which will make the flame of devotion | 


to our own country burn with brilliant 
and inextinguishable ardor. 


In emphasizing’ as we have the 
events of the past have we not forgot- | 
ten that the patriotism of the twen- | 

spirit 
are indissolubly united? Admiration 


must first be a design. 


for deeds of valor wrought long ago - woul of dyeing, combining and weav- 


most truly manifests its genuineness — ing, all follow in conformity to. the 


tieth century and thet 


in devotion to present day needs, and 
never before were our national prob- 


lems graver or more threatening than. 


now. The agencies which will save us 
are not industrial development, the 
franchise or great wealth, or even the 
English language or -good public 
schools. From the days of. the Pil- 


-grims until now, in times of peace or. 
in times of stress, the saving forces — 


hich ha ver fail us have been | 
ed sity of desire, are the steps in natural 


the Christian church and the Christian 


_ school. Everything in our country 


worth having has drawn its inspira- 


tion, if not its very life blood, from 


these institutions. This no truly patri- 


fore becomes our. imperative duty to 
most generously apply this saving 
leaven to the situations which to-day 
confront us in our own land. 


lowed to their final conclusion, bring 


tion of Christian principles and Chris- 


| | 


and from. it we learn that He ever 
_ works by means of regeneration of the 
heart and enlightenment of the mind. 
Thus we find that in all genuine pa- 
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triotism there is the true missionary 
temper, and when once our American 
women realize this, inspired by loyal 


devotion to our own country, we shall 
give ourselves with unconquerable en- 
thusiasm to the task of bringing to all 
our people a knowledge of that Lig 
“which lighteth every man that comet 


into the world. 


Rugs or Crazy-Quilts 


BY MRS, LYDIA T. BAILEY. | 


In making a beautiful rug there 


Then, the 


pattern. In patch-work, especially of 


the crazy order, we just gather up 


what we chance to find, and combine 
according to individual taste. These 
two methods are both in use in our 
missionary work. The united study 
of Missions in relation to the foreign 
field, is accomplishing wonders. It 
stimulates reading, praying, and ‘giv- 
ing. Intelligence, interest, and inten- 


order, in all missionary activity. | 
Interest i in the home field must keep 

pace with that in the foreign. India 

is just now the world’s center to thou- 


otic woman will question. It there-_ sands of Christian women. But, In- 


dia as a study i is not more interesting 


than America. The mountain peaks 
of our religious history need to be 
_ painted in colors that glow and en- 
thuse. The marvelous facts relating 


Our patriotic studies of races, events — 


and historical records always, if fol- tO Our country—its growth de- 


velopment along all missionary lines, 


us face to face with conditions whose need to be grouped, outlined, and put 


only solution is found in the applica- 


into concise form, that xt- book 


“it may be attractive and inexpensive. 
tian institutions. If, on the other What Mh Mbmein-trat done for India, 
‘hand, we start with applying these we hope some one will do for our home 
saving remedies, we find all nations are 
waiting for our message, and that the — 
biography of the world is open for our — 
study. All history is but the record of 


God’s unfolding of the life of man, 


land, and do it soon. 

Our next need is reference - bdoks. 
The text-book will tell us what, and 
where found. Every church cannot 
Own a: missionary libra- 
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il 


ry, but! it will be possible, when united 


study creates the demand, to have these 
_ reference ‘books placed in our town 
and district libraries. How refresh- 
ing to see a score of people in a small 
village library asking eagerly for 
“Leavening the Nation.” Such a 
time is at hand. 
bers, and students in the academies 
and colleges are waking up. Large 


questions are being asked, and mate- 


rial for large answers must be avail- 
able. The importance of united study, 
of continuity of thought, of perma- 


nent abiding impressions, is too evi- 


dent to require argument... 

The programme for the Home Mis- 
- sionary meeting, is too often of the 
_ patch-work order. A pleasing bit of 
color from Porto Rico, some small 
scraps from Alaska, combined with 
various items fror all over the coun-, 
try. The result bevilders rather than 
Shall we continue this 


first, a beautiful design, the work of 


some master mind, and then, though it | 


take years to accomplish it, combine 


anid weave our material in accordance > 


with an ert plan? 


S Labor Not Lost 


| a We are glad to print the following 
which does equal credit to 


For church mem-_ 


Hardy. 


pleased if 
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church and to the phtateful missionary. 
This is woman's work, and nothing 
goes farther in strengthening the 
hands of the missionary pastor than 


this blessed ministry of. sympathy.— 


Fid.| | | 
I think I have not. reported the re- 

ceipt of our missionary box. I feel 
that some one ought to be thanked for 
the choice of a church to receive our. 
application; We were given to the 
Broadway Church, Norwich, Conn. 

You who know the church and pastor 
need not be told that they treated us 
royally. I feel sure that it seldom falls 
to the lot of a home missionary to re- 
ceive such a box. It was perfect both in 
quality and quantity, and, lest it should . 
fail to meet all our needs, a purse of 
fifty-five dollars accompanied it. The 
latter, if more than enough for clothes, 
to go te help pay for nurse for Mrs. 

not satisfying their 
generous hearts they continued 
throughout the holidays to shower us 
with loving letters of remembrances, 

both great and small in money value ~ 
and all eat with sympathy and 
Christly. spirit. It made our holidays 
which might: have been . somewhat 
gloomy, very cheerful. I shall be 
rou can help us to make 
the Norwich people know how much 


we their kindness, 


| P. Harpy. 
GLENDALE, CALIRORNIA 


HE HOME MISSIONARY in its new depart- 


ure desires especially to honor the work of women. 


Woman’s Part in the present tissue is 
tion of what we intend to make of 
_ Thanks are due toa few friends who 


a helpful matter. 


only an tindtca- 
this department. 
have contributed 


We cordially invite all Christian 


women, who have at heart the evangelization of 


America, to feel. at home tin these columns. 


Give us 


your best thought told in brief form and in most incisive 


manner. 


Hopeful experiments and successes are solic- 
ited. Every woman turning to these pages should find 
something to ors and 1 increase interest. 
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- burden laid’ upon it by the very fact 
of our growth. Weare like the farm- | 
such an arrangement all of the varied — 


Closer Supervision of the 
Churches 


The loss of many. churches in the 
_ past five years into th ch much work 
and money have been put, suggests 
that as a denomination we have not 
been able to care for our children as 
fast as they have come, Our organi- 
zation has not been equal to the heavy 


ers of Iowa whose immense crop of 
oats last year was left out in the 
fields to rot because they could not 
get it in before the rains came. Per- 


mit me to offer for discussion a sug- ~ 


gestion in the line of campleter organ- 
ization. 
Under our present, 
like Minnesota or Oklahoma has a su- 
perintendent of Home Missions, a su- 
perintendent of Sunday\ Schools and 
perhaps a general ary for 
of these branches of work. | These 
men cover the whole State or Territo- 
ry with divided responsibility. Their 
work is often. duplicated. ‘The dis- 
trict is too large for the closest super- 
vision of any one man. The result 
is that little churches are left without 
preaching for months, become discour- 
aged and die. Supposing that these 


system a State 


| Sunday School work, the opening: for 


‘FRIENDLY 


work,the vacancies occurring,and see 


to it that each church was reminded 
of the Church Building Society, ‘the 
American |Missionary Association, ‘the 
Education) Society and the American 


Board. Let him be nominated by the 


churches of the district he is to serve 


and elected by the State Association, 
and let him report in person at stated 


times with the other superintendents 


to the State Central Committee. With 


‘interests of the denomination would 


be looked after, all the missionary - 


-societiés would have their agent in 


State and Territory and the denomi- 


‘nation would be unified and its busi- 


four. men were each given not the © 


whole State to look after, but a limited 
district, and were made responsible to 
a Central Committee of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for all’ missionary 
work; would they not accomplish 
more and would not the work grow 
into a unity? If, for example, Min- 
nesota should into four dis- 
tricts with a superint 

then this superintendent would look 
after: the home missionary work, the 


a ad 


endent in each °° 


their work. 


ness carried on with precision. It 
would cut men at first but it would 
save money in the long run. Is: not 


the plan worthy of discussion? 


IOWA 


A Tentative Proposition 


Combine the work of an evangelist: 
and a solicitor of missionary funds. 


Tue Opjecr. As, evangelistic, to 
secure a continuous revival in the best 


sense. Ag a missionary, the success- 
ful and permanent working of a sys-_ 


tem which shall secure for the mis- 
sionary societies funds adequate to 


THE Pian. Missionary addresses 
which in |securing money shall also 
win men; “‘for where your treasure 1s, 


‘there will your heart be also.” Evan- 


gelistic sermons which in winning con- 
verts shall inspire them to ask, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do: >” The 
plan in detail contemplates a decision 
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N ew itowhe are being laid out and old ans 
are being enlarged. There are at the pres- 
ent writing 150 towns surveyed and platted 
in the four Nations. containing over 50,000 
acres. 
Because an energetic and progressive class 
of people are locating in the towns and cities 
~ and will sooner or later have control of the 
_ more important interests. Among these are 
bound to be Congregationalists. ae 
Because Congregationalism is needed 
there. It needs our schools and church 
polity. ‘Where Congregationalism has been 
a negatian there will be found illiteracy, 
stagnatiot; and low ethical standards. In- 
tioduce it as a leaven and the whole lump 
feels its expansive power. Read its story 


carl indicating the desire | or purpose 
of the subscriber to become a Christian 
and a pledge to become a co-laborer 
with Christ. Make this specific as a 
pledge to study missions to interest 
others, and, if the subscriber has an 
income, to make an offering to mis- 
sions. Canvass thoroughly the entire 
church and community to secure such 
pledges. 
THE ARGUMENT. The work of mis- 
sionary societies is directly and only 
“to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” To sustain them for Christ’s 
sake is to become a co-laborer with 
Him. We cannot be co-laborers in the 
abstract ; it must be in some specific 
service. What service, if not this, 
have we a right to name? | 
The conviction. Living and giving 
are both alike of the Spirit. There 
can be no zeal in giving where there 1s 
no abundance of life. And spiritual 
life must have practical opportunities | 
for service and sacrifice, | or it will 


3 


"Sis, 


he 


The Call of Texas. 


To the Editor of the Home Missionary: 


Our newspapers report from time to time 

a large and rapid growth of population in- 
Texks. Many of these people who are now — 
seeking homes in that great state of the 
Southwest are reported to come from our 
older, central-western states, such as Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Kansas. 

It is to be presumed that among these is 
a considerable Congregational element. © 


languish. Is the Home Missionary Society doing 
The: . conclusion. Sbirit | filled what we, as Congregationalists, ought to | | 
churches, and adequately-filled mis- °.,t0 Provide our own people who are — | 


building up the. towns and cities of that 
great state of the Southwest, with Congre- 
gational Church privileges? 3 

Has it not been much of our weakness 
that we have been too willing to allow our 
‘people to go into other Christian denomina- . 
tions? Ought we.not to give to them in 
their new homes in the cities and growing 
towns of Texas the privilege of the church 
out fyom the membership of which many of 
them have gone from the western gar p 


sionary treasuries (or an equivalent) 
are dependent one on another. Fiiled 
from the same Fountain, the overflow 
mg of the ane will fill the ‘other; for 
such filling has ‘‘promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 


MERIDEN, N. H. 


A Suggestion 


To lhe Editor of the Home Missionary: 


In reading the remarkable story of Ameri- 
can Home ,Missions, which has just been 
-published® under the felicitous title “Leav- 

ening the Niation,’ I am impressed with 
the value which would accrue to the 
cause of Home Missions in the distribution 
of this book among those who are working 
on the field. If, for instance, every Home 
Missionary worker under the commission of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 


Shall We Enter ? 


The Territory splendic field 
for Congregationalism. We are going to — 
set up our standard in a\few centres, but 
we ought to be entering a dozen or more 
strategic points this 1903. Why? Because 


~ 
- 


G 


Indian Territory is a wonderfully rich coun- 
try in its possibilities: Agricultural prod- 
ucts are raised there in variety and richness, 
- and valuable mineral deposits | are there in 
abundance. 

Because the Territory is Lista developed 


as fast as the peculiar tribal conditions will. 


permit. Railroads are opening up every 


Society could receive a copy of this 
book,. it would add not only to his 
enthusiasm, but to his immediate practical . 
usefulness. I have sent a small contribution 
to a fund for such a distribution, to the 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and am sure that he 


will gladly receive and use any further 
for this purpose. L. M. S. 


portion to present or future settlement. 
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NEIGHBORS 


| 

“Not as mush attention as it deservens™ 
says The Christian Endeavor World, “has 
been paid to the action of the House of 
Representatives in regard to legislation 
made on the Lord’s day. It has become the 
custom to meet on Sundays to listen to 
eulogies on deceased members. Meeting 
for that purpose on Sunday, February 8th, 
those in charge of the conference report on 
the bill establishing the n ‘e Department of 
Commerce presented it to the House in 
order that it might be acted upon the next 
_day, a rule of the House requiring a con- 
ference report to lie oft one day. On 
Monday; however, objection was_ stoutly 
made that Sunday was not a legislative day, 
and that the presentation of the report was 
void. Speaker Henderson insisted that the 
House could make Sunday a legislative day 
if it chose, and had virtually done so. An 
appeal was taken from his ruling, and the 
House sustained the appeal. This incident 
was a triumph for the Sabbath and also for 
patriotism, since, like all other laborers, our 
legislators can do better work for the na- 
sere if they observe a day of rest and wor- 
ship. 


“The subject of the diéher before the 
Congregational Club by Dr. 
says the 


Chicago 
Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka,” 
Chicago Correspondent of The’ Congrega- 
tionalist, “was Congregational Opportunity 


in the ‘West. Dr. Sheldon believes that the | 


time is ripe for an adyance movement 
throughout the West, that the genius of 
_Congregationalism is adapted to the feel? 


ings of Western people who dislike ati 
a- 


rianism but do not ob‘ect to the denomin 


_tionalism represented by -ongregational%ts. \ 


Some of the characterisiics of the West, 
which appeal to Congregationalism, are in- 
dependence of habit, receptivity of - either 
old truths or new forms, absence of aris- 
tocracy of thought, passion for education. 


Dr. Sheldon thinks the people care less for 


oratory than for truth and such presenta- 
tions of it as will, through its acceptance, 
lead to the development of a manly char- 
| acter.” | 

Says the Church S tondard: “There has 
been a general cry of late years that if 
Christianity: is to be saved, its teachers must 
go ‘back to. Jesus.’ That cry has been 
abundantly justified by the abstractions and 


light, which is the ‘life of men,’ 


floated on |a falling market. 


OF OUR 


partialities which Chiictian 
too often substituted for the Christ they are 
sent to proclaim. Instead of that Divine 
Person, in the radiant glory of grace and 
truth, which is the secret of His power, 
schoolmen and theologians have set forward 
ponderous abstractions which, to nineteen- 
twentieths of the human race, are simply 
unintelligible ; and, instead of the whole and 
undivided Christ, as He revealed Himself 
to men—that men through Him might know 
the Father—men, women, and little children 
have been taught bald theories of some ‘part 
of His self- revelation while the very .true 
’ has been 
almost hidden from their eyes.” | 


The New York Times, commenting. upon | 


the alleged decay of Bible reading, remarks: 
“We have and can have, no statistics of 
Bible reading, but we have most interesting 
and trustworthy statistics of Bible publish- 
ing and Bible selling. In the case of any 
other book we should assume that the ‘best 


selling book was the most read. Why - 
should we not equally assume that about 
the Bible. That the publishing of Bibles is 


as good a business as ever is strongly inti- 


mated by the fact that the principal Bible 


publishers of England and America have 
formed a consolidation in the nature of a 
‘trust.’ Trusts are seldom formed and never 
Upon the 
whole, the burden of proof that Bible read- 
ing is going out of fashion is upon those 
who make the assertion. Nothing that at all 
approaches a demonstration has yet been 
furnished by them.” 

Writing dn the subject of “Fishers of 
Boys,” the Pilgrim Teacher has this to re- 
“mark: ‘Any bait is allowable that catches 


of themselvés as fishers of boys. The first 
aim is to secure their presence and interest. 


fish. msl of boys classes must think 


To this end! the serial story has proved 


be a useful item of the fisherman’s outfit. 
Everyone knows how effectively it has been 
used in more than one instance from the 
pulpit. It works well in restless, wide 
awake, straggling boy classes, such, as in 


every school, form the superintendent’ S 


most puzzling problem. It is not usually 
wise to take time in the class to do the 
reading, but two or three minutes can be 
spared for someone to give a summary of 


‘the last chapter and two or three minutes 
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more for a judicious talk about it in which 
the teacher, with a skilful word or two, 
can tactfully bring out the moral bearing of 
the story and encourage a general exchange 
of opinion.” ed | 


7 “'Tweed’s classic question, ‘What are you 
going to do about it?’ says McClure’s Maga- 
zine for March, “is the most humiliating 
challenge ever delivered by the one man to 
the many. But it was pertinent. It was the 


question then; it is the question now. Will 
That is what it means. - 


the people rule? 
Is democracy possible? The recent account 
in this magazine of financial corruption in 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


ters in Nebraska: 


people are unconverted then there is a call 
for a Congregational Church and its minis- 
ter. Our ministers seem sometimes to be 
looking for churches that are already made, — 
they are looking for good churches.” 

The same paper contains this item of 
news:. “If Miss Annie E. Switzer becomes 
pastor at Holdredge there will then be six 
women serving as Congregational minis- 
Mrs. E. B. Perkins at 
Clarks, Mrs. C.. W. Preston assisting her 
husband on the Thedford field, Miss Laura 
H. Wild of the Butler Avenue Church, 
Lincoln; Mrs. Mary Helser at Sargent- 
Wescott, Mrs. M. J. Dickinson at Linwood, © 
and Miss Annie E. Switzer at Holdredge. 


Hae St. Louis and of police corruption in Minne- 
apolis raise the same question. They were 
inquiries into American municipal democ- 
racy and so far as they went they were 
pretty complete answers. The’ people 
: wouldn’t rule.- They would have flown to 
a | arms to resist a Czar or a King, but they 
% let a ‘mucker’ oppress and disgrace and sell 
eM _  * them out. ‘Neglect,’ so they describe their 
impotence. But when their shame was laid 
bare what did they do then? That is what | 
Tweed the tyrant wanted to know, and that 
is what the democracy of this country needs 
to know. Minneapolis answered Tweed. 
With Mayor Ames a fugitive the city was 
reformed. No city ever profited so prompt- 
ly by the lesson of its shame.” 


Of these one at least, Rev. Laura H. Wild, 
is a classical graduate from college and 
seminary ; ana Miss Wild and Mrs. Perkins | 
have been ordained by Nebraska churches; | 
we think the other four are not ordained.” 


**The three mining Companies on Douglas 
Island, Alaska,’ says The Missionary Review 
for April, ‘tare co-operating in establishing a 
Young Men’s Christian Association with a 
$6,000 Building at Treadwell, to be open 

day and night, for theiremployees. The 
building was opened on Christmas Day, and 
contains recreation rooms, gymnasium, 
bowling-alleys, baths, smoking-room, and a 
lecture and entertainmenthall. W. A. Reid, 
formerly general secretary of the association, 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., and for several years 


4 


or because tfiere is no longer a strong Con- 
gregational element in the community, or 
because the Germans, or Bohemians, or 


* ) “Congregational Churches are needed engaged in conducting associations among 
% where men are unconverted and unregen- miners and soldiers in Alaska, made acan- ‘ 
by erate,” says the Nebraska News, “Our °vassofthemeninthe mines, Eighty percent. — 
a4 ‘I __ churches are some times disposed to give up Of the employees signed for membership at 
he ae . because the best families have moved away, $1 a month, which it was agreed should be 


taken from their pay by the company. Vio- 
lent opposition to the establishment of the 
association was shown by the saloon and 


Swedes, or somebody else has bought out 


gambling-house keepers, and even threats 
the English speaking people ; but if these 3 


were msde on Mr. Reid's life.” | 
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Neil, 

Hutton, Milton AL 
Madrid, 
-Mirick, Edwin’ 


- Newquist, 
Pettigrew, D., 


Bond, A. W.., 
Bushnell, 


NEW 
N. 


VERMONT—$40.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3.,: 


Not in commission last year. 


Blaine, Wash. 


Epitacio, General 
Evangelist, in New Mex. | 
A., Cass Lake, Minn. 
K., Glenwood, Wis. 


., Springfield, Minn. 
Re-commissioned. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Plunkett, J. 


Campbell W., 
Sandy, Utah. 


o. Dak. 


Knight, P. S., Salem, Ore. 


February, 1903 


Knudson, Albert L., Rosalia, Wash. 
Leppert, Davi 

Lowe, C. 
McCarthy, James 
Michael, 
Miklosh, Miss 


Red Cliff and Gilman, Colo. 


Missionary and 


Sunnyside, Wash. 


Granite Falls, Wash. 

Chapman, Richard K., Gettysburg, So. Dak. 
Gilbert, Thomas H., 
| Gilmore, E. 
Halbersleben, Henry C., 
Haresnape, William, Long Pine, Neb. 
Jensen, Charles J., 
Jones, Richard, Revillo, 


Edmore and Lawton, No. Dak. 
Danbury, Neb. 


Evangelist in Eastern Wis. 


For account of receipts by State aluxiliary Societies, see 


pages 45 and 46, 


MAINE—$94.14 


Auburn, High St., by J. F. Atwood 

Bath, Central, by J. C. Ledyard.. 


*“HAMPSHIRE—$83.29. | 
Home Miss. Soc., by A. B. 
Cross, Treas 

Epping, by C. R. Sanborn... .... 

Francestown, by A. Downs...... 

‘Hampton, by A. Getchell..... 

Keene, A Friend in First Ch..... 

Lyme, Mrs. N. F. Dimick. 

New Market, T. H. Wiswall. . 

Tanworth, by H. A. Page.. 


Hartford, through E....... 
Middlebury, S. S., by M. A. Ross. 
Richmond, by Rev. hes Holmes. . 


63; 
which legacies, $1,066.77. | 
Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by tev 
By request of donors.......... 
Amherst, College, 
‘by J. O. Thompson 
Boston, legacy of Mrs. A. | M. 
Daniels, by A. E. Scott, Ex. 
Brookfield, Mrs. A. F. Means. ca 
Essex, Y. 'P. 8. C. E. OF Alice 
Fitchburg, S. S. Rolistone Chi., 
Gardner, Y. P. E., by F. 
Greenfield, Estate of W. B. Wash- 
burn, by F. H. Wiggins, Treas. 
Hadley, Estate of J. B. Porter, by 
W. P. Porter, Trustee.... 


First, by Mrs. E. 


Spencer, First, by F. W. Wilson. 


Ch. of 


Williams, Samuel, Riverton, Neb. 
Winsiow, Jacob, Interlachen, Fla. 
Yukl, Adolf, Braddock, Penn. 
RECEIPTS 
February, 1903 \ 
Springfield, First, by N. L. Elmer 
Park, by W. P. Underwood. ... 
‘ Mrs. E. J. Witkingon........ 
24 00 by W. H. Gay 
69 GA Sudbury, Mr S. Connor... 
Thorndike, Ss. B., by: C 
Webster, First, | id. 
1% 50 West Medway, Y. P. S. C. E., Sec- 
4 87 ond, by S: Newman........... 
29 62 Worcester, legacy of Mrs. Mary C. 
“8 30 Staples, F. H. Dewey, Ex.. 
Woman’s Home Miss. Assoc., Miss. 
10 00 i. DB. hite, Treas., Salary 
RHODE ISLAND—$7.00. 
15 00 Edgewood, by D. A. Corey...... 
12 00 ; 
13 00 CONNECTICUT—$1,685.53 
_ of which legacy, $500.00. ° 
Miss. Society of Conn., by Rev. J. 
1,075 00 Clinton, ¥. 8. by Ci 
Connecticut, A Friend........... 
45 92 Fast Woodstock, by M. Paine 
Enfield, F King... 
500 00 }lenbrook nion by A, 
Hartford, A Friend 
30 00 Kensington, by S. M. Cowles..... 
6 47 Ledyard, by/G. Fanning........ 
13 13 Naugatuck, by F. Webster....... 
Nepaug, Mrs. A. Wright...... 
33 58 New Britain, legacy of Miss L. J. 
Pease, L. H. Pease, Adm. 
33 19 Stafford her ky s, by C. H. Moore. 
Stratford, .- by J. A. Mallett. 
15 00 Torrington | "| Centar, by iM 
182 00 Unionville, Solomon Richards... 


Mueller, 
N ewton, 


4 


Huntington, Ore. 
M., Monroe and Wattsville, 
Helena, Mon. 
George, Walker, Minn. 
Barbara, 
quesne, Penn 


William H., General 


Alabama. 


Page, John, Villa Park, Colo. 


Single, John, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Smith, J. H: B.. 
Staub, John J,, 


: Tagga rt, George A 


ugent, C. R., ¥. 


and Idah 


South 
Ore. . 
a: Rainier, Ore. 


Taylor, William A., Fosston, Minn. 
Vavrina, Miss) Katharine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Park, Minn. 


RECEIPTS. 


Neb. 


McKeesvort and Pu- 


Medina and Washburn, No. Dak. 
Missionary in 


W., General Missionary in Utah 


264. 45 


1: 00 
5000.00 


123° 00 


7 00 


279 61 


| 
APPOINTMENTS | 
25 00 
12 44 
25 00 
8 90 | 
Ui 2 00 | 
25, 00 
Oh 
500 00. 
12 36 
75 00 
10. 00 i 
25 47 
2 50 | 
6 84 
5 00 | 
00 th 
5 00 
500 00 
19 56 
10 00 | 
43 64 
25 00 | 
| 
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| | | 
Warren, Y. P. 8. C. by J. ALABAMA—} 8.45. 
att stock, S. S., by C. Child: 435 - |_ Chapel, . Stallin 8. 4 75 
Woman's H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. | Fairhope, C S.C. 
Jacobs, Treas. : | by Dickin- 
3 Winsted, Second, Mrs. H. | Cocoanut Grove, by Rev. B. G. 
Gay, Salary: Fund. 25 OO | 10 00 
Woo stock, Aux., b Mrs. | Key West, by Rev. W. Todd. 19 82 
Buttes, Salary i Mt. W.. Ps. K., by R. 
2 71 45 | St. Peter sburg, by W. A. Coats.. 7 76 
YORK—$10,589.58 ; | 
iia of which legacy, $9,500. 00. H. M. Union, Mrs. E. 
Briarcliff Manor, €. E. Soc., by . W. Butler, Treas.. 
af Brooklyn, Ch. of the Pilgrims, of Ormond 6 40 
4 Greene, Estate W. | Arthur. by Rev. J. S. Murphy 25 00 
|W. J. iussell, Exe... Union, Mrs. A. 
“Jamestown, First, by R. Dallas, First ..... 
Middletown, First, by C._L. Boyd. 8 20 
Napoli, First. by A. Bliss... 4 15 
ew York City, Broadway Taber- 
eceived by Rev. J. H.. Parker, | 
I F, B. Makepeace 0 Alva, $6. 80; Anadarko, $3 by 
-Morris’ Birthday Giltts, | at, 9 8 
Center, by We Re 48 Jennings, First, by 
. Soc., by M. A. 375 Okarche, by Rey. W. S. Hills... 23 
Wading River, by J. Bassett: 
| | W arsaw, by B. Tozier . sete 16 0 | W ellston, First, by. Rev: H. LL. 
Closter, Demarest.... 5 00 N 25 cents. 25 
S..S. of the First, by J. Skinner, | 
rinity; F. W. Van Wagenen. TENNESSEE—$35.00. 2 
Montclair, 5. S. of the First, by F. Knoxville, Ch., y Rev. J. 
Wyckoff, Mrs. J. H. Bergmann. . 
PENNSYLVANIA—$98.85. | | | 
Carbondale, First, by Rev. A. M. INDIANA— $107.76. 
rae 9 00 | Receivedeby Rev. E. D. Curtis: 
Tabernacle, by T. W. Recovery... ..,.:. 20 05 
iat Du Hols, Swedish Ch. | | Indianapolis, eoples Ch. 3 55 
Ebensburgh. North Ch., by Rev. Andrews. by Rev. J. 
T. W: Jones 9 OO | Fort W ayne, South by Rev. 
KEdwardsdale, Welsh, by D. H. | D. T. Williams. 1 00 
Indianapolis, Union Ch., by Rev. 
nersville, First, by | , 
| Noxth Puritan Ch., by Ridgeville, by Rev. D. Y. Moore. 11 00 
if Scranton, R. J. Sears...... 510 | 17 00 
Woman's Missionary Union, Mrs. | 
te hat Braddock Aid Soc....... |» 00 | Received by Rev. A. K. Wray: 
MARYLAND—$6.00. 16 75 
Frostburg, by Rev. W. E. 600 Republic, by Rev. J. W. 8 00 
| | $t. Joseph, by H. Schuler...... 20 41 
NORTH CAROLINA—$3.00. | Louis, Compton Hill, by J. E. 
mie Hendersonville. S. R. Ives, $2: A | 28 80° 
inti ee Friend, $1, by Miss S. R. Hyde Park Ch., by J. C. Rob- 
| | 


Springfield. German Ch., by nev. Berthold, bel Rev. E. Larke. 6 00 
| $7.50 ; German Ch’ s, and F. 
W ISCONSIN—$10. 00. | bold, $2. 00 ; a Rev. P. Lich. 18 7 . 
| Ch. Hankinson, by J W. Hargrave... 17 25 
|  Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. 
IOWA—$8,088.12. M. ‘Fisher, Treas. : 
lowa Home Miss. Soc., by. J. II. Cooperstown .......... 2 90 
0 Merrill, | Treas... 87 12° Niawara 110 
Tabor, Mrs. R. Matthews. 00. | | 12 90. 
0 Shelby, (Friend .. . .. 8,000 00 SOUTH DAKOTA— $236. 
Rev. G.. R. Merrill, Soc, $2.00 were 
0 Medford, Little Girls: 12 : Pioneer . 00 ag én 
Minneapolis, Lyndale... 40 Received by L. Riggs: 
Plymouth 74 72 River |....... 00 
Brainerd. Leoples Chil 1 75 Virgin Creek 71 
| ble 1 60 by Rey. A.) B. Cas 1°00 
0 67 Badger, Ch., $2; Hetland. $7, by 
1 00 Rev. A. D, Shockley.........: 9 00 
0 Aitkin, First, by Rev. W. E. , ». Bon Homme, by Rev. J. I. Olm- I 
Ch’s, by Rey. A. P. Engstrom.. 2 10 
Belview Ch. $13. 59 Seaforth, Fairfax, Bethlehem German Ch., 
Filgrim, by Mra | [Lake Henty, by Bev. Fiske: | 
Fertile, by Rev. 0. P. Champiin. 50g: a ho 
0 Lake city, Salem Ch., by Tyndall, F irst, $9: E., 
Rev. J. 2 50 $2: by Rev. J. H. Olmstead. 11 00 
Pelican Rapids, cand by Rev. Willow Lake, by Rev. H. 1@ * 
A Anderson. | 79 Yankton, First, by Mrs. C. Carney 33 10 
Wadena, Chi, special. ... 00 es > 
Winas. “by! tev. Alaska, $20 ; Cuba, 80 00 
0 Rey. M. E. Byerss, | Sulphur ‘Springs, w. ©. 
Butte, Zions, German Ch. 6 90 Tuttle 1.00 | 
Fairfax, Hope German hon | | 6 05 
6 Alliance, $3.16; McCook, $10. 38 Faton, by Rey. W. C. Veazie. 16 00 ¢ 
German | Ch’s by Rew: | Fort Collins, $4. 64 ; Sugar City, | 
readia, by Rev. F ppleton.. |. Winger) ees 
Arlington, by Rev. G. H. Rice. do Grand by 
Guide Rock, Greeley, by Rev. W. C. Veazie. 20 00 
| German Ch’s Rev. Ww. F. Union Ch., by Rey. H. ™. alaz 
Burwell’ by TMlesburg, Pilgrim Ch., by Rev. N 
Curtis, by tev. J. L. Fisher. ..... 00° Rye: on 
Lincoln, Mrs. C. J. Hall, Rev. | Rye. "Find, by 
D gon 33 00 
maha, Saratoga ev. F. 
Crocker ... 65 Salt Lake (ity. Euiilips Ch., 
5 Steele City, by E. Zoeltin....... 5 00 hl 75 
1 Urbana, by Rev. R. S. 5 00 WYOMING— $26.00 
7 u a ev. 
Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, | Wheatland, Union Ch., by Rev. G.. it ia 


| 

= ii 

| 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 
MONTANA—$42.5 DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Big ‘Timber, First, by Rev. J. 
= First; by Rev. J. A. 1903. 
Plains, by Rey. P. B. Jackson. N. L. | B. H. M. 
of Central Ch., by Harriet E. 
i= IDAHO—$12.95. Haight, two batrels (176 35 
3, ape et Mountain Home, C. E. Soe. by Burlington, Vt., Woman’s Union, of | 
Rev. C. E. Mason ....... 500 College St., by Bell M. Bar- | 
i. Nora, Swedish Ch., by J. ney, three (198 52 
- 5 79  £2Cleveland, O., Ladies’ Asso,, of Eu- 
= 25 clid Ave. Ch., by Mrs. W. L. Fos-— 
Priest River, First, by Rev. ir. W. ter, two. barrels 169 85 
| | by Mrs. Andrew Kingsbury, bar- 
CALIFORNIA—$169.21, Ilartford, Conn., 1. of Asylum 
eceived by Rev. A. B. | Case. A. S., of. Madison Ave. Ch., 
Claremont, | by Mrs, E. E. Atwood, barrel. . 78 69 
Werocn Ch, Maine, N. ¥., W. H. M. 8, by Mrs. 
ag : Naugatuck, Conn., by Mrs. C. L. 
‘leas ‘Norwich, Conn., W. Hl. M. S., of | 
| Pomona, ‘18 05. Park Ch., by Louisa G. Lane, 
; Riverside, Cal., First Ch., by 
4 By Rev. E. E. Andrews...... ‘on Warren. two barrels 113 83 
| Compton, by Rev. M. D. Reid.... 90. St by Alcs. 
Eagle Rock Valley and La ouis, Mo., Pilgrim 
Canada, by Rev. W. Hardy 1250 M. RB. Udell, two packages and box 185 
Etiwanda, by Rev. A. W. Thomp- | | | 
Los Angeles, Bethlehem Ch., “by | 
200 Receivedand reported at the rooms of the Woman’s 
Pasadena, Mrs. E. E. Wiggin. . 5 00 Home Missionary Association, from. Febru- 
| Rialto, $15; Bloomington. $12: ary 1, 1903, to March 1, 1903. Miss L. SHER- 
| and San Bernardino, Bethel Ch., |. MAN, Secretary. 
| $8; by Rev, A. C.. Dodd!..... | 
= et! Received by Rey. C, F. Clapp, | Chicopee, Third Church Aux., by 
16 Mrs. A. F. Gaylord, barrel...... 117 00 
. Beaver Creek, $13.34: New Era, | Franklin, Aux., by Miss Hattie A. . 
| $1.83 ; German Ch’s, by Rev. G. Ramiele, 74 27 
| Essig : 1h 17 Holbrook, Winthrop Church Aux., by 
| Sherwood, Rev. J. Cowman, 2 00 Mrs. J. T. Southworth, barrel... 59 13. 
WASHINGTON $393.10 by Rev, J. | |. jdamaica  Filain, (Central Church 
Anacortes by Bev. Mace, barrel” 80 00 
ti Black Diamond, Pilgrim by Newport, R. Aux., by Miss Eliza | 
First, by Rey. J. D, Jones 8 40 Scott, 75 00 
Newport. by Rev. J. Fletcher. 11 00. | Newton Highlands Mrs. $0.00 
Seattle. E dgewater Ch., by Mrs. A, C. Thompson, barrel........ 30: 
Spragtie, by Rev. G. H. Wilbur. 40 
Miss, by Rev. Northampton, Edwards Ch., Aux., 
Washougal, Bethel Ch., by | Rev. J. [North Brookfield, First Ch., Aux., by , 
| M. Preis 81°55 Mrs. E. G. Cutler, barrel....... 63 30 
Woman's Home Missionary Union, | yy Mrs. Thos. | Stockwe 
Providence. R. I., Union Ch., Aux., 
by Mrs, E. B. 275 00 by Mrs. Wm. Knight. box......- 95 00 
| | Somerville, Broadway Ch., Aux., by 
ALASKA—$10.00. Ww. barrels. 102 90 
Douglas, by Rev. F. C. Krause. 19 00 Waltham, Aux.. by, Mrs. J. |W. 3 
+B] ‘West Boylston, Aux., by Mrs. Har- 
FEBRUARY RECEIDTS : viet F. Daggett,:barrel.:........ 68 
Contributions ....... $15,386 45 | Whitman, Aux., by Mrs.- Sarah P. 
26,453 22 Worcester. Central Ch.,. Aux.,: by 
ef) Interest .......... | 795 00 Mrs. Alice D. Culbert, box...... , 124 33 
23 2,025.00 Worcester. Central Ch., Aux., by 
Home Missionary . | 5635 | Mrs. Alice D. Culbert, ‘Christmas 
4 | 


Haverhill, 


“THE HOME 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS. 


MASS ACHU SETTS HOME. | 
SOCIETY. | 


Receipts in February, 1903. 


Rev. EpwINn B. PALMER, Treasurer. 


“Ashland, by Miss L. M. Metcalf. 


Bank balances, interest on. j.j..... 
Boston, Dorchester, Barry, 
by. Miss E. Tolman .....jj..... 
Boston, Dorchester, Second, A 


‘Friend t. 
i see Hill, Martha E., Est. of, by 


Boston, Park St., by F. I. Jhidan. 
Boston, Roxbury, Highland, FE, C. A. 

Day Band, by Miss M. Gilmore. 
Braintree, First, by A. H. Cobb. 
Brimbecom, M. E. Fund, Income ‘of. 
Cummington, by Geo. W. Guilford. . 
Deerfield, South, Smith, Mrs. L. M. 
Dunstable, by W. P. Proctor. 
Erving, by Rev. J. A. Pogue....... 
Finns, by Rev. A. Groop........ 
Finns, by Rev. K. F. Henrikson 
Messinger, Mary S., 

Itehburg, Swede, Evan., R. Nil- 
Hadley. Virst, S. 
radford, by Ww. ‘Carle- 
First, by B. Holden. 
Burnap, Elizabeth S., Bat. 

of, by B. Gilcreast. it)... 


Second,: W. A. Allyn 


Ipswich, First, Cc. EB Soc., Miss 


Lancaster, Symmes, ae T.. Est. of, 


W.iH. Blood, Adm... 


| Lawrence, Swedes, by Rev. E. Holm- 


‘Lawrence, Trinity, by Frank Ball. 


Lincoln, Add’l, by Rev EK. Brad- 
Orth., by ' Miss A. J. Cut- 
Lowell, First*frin., by I. W. Bisbee, 
of which $33.99 for local foreign 
Lynn, North, by A. Earle ..|.|...... 
Malden, Maplewood, Swede, iy Rev. 
Mansfield, Jr.. C. E. Soc., special for 
child in Cuba, by Miss E. A. = 
Medford, West, by H. M. cree: 
Merrimac, by F.! O. -Davisi.|...... 
Middleboro, Central S. “by W. 
Mitchell 


_.Newburyport, Coffin, Chas. 


on by Hon. A. D. Bosson, Tras: 
Newburyport, VDrospect St., by A. 


Newton, Wilder, Miss FE. and 
Friends, for Ita'tian work...... 


North Adams, First S. S., by Mrs. 


North Attleboro, Oldtown, iby 


Northbridge, Whitinsville, Whitin, 
Mrs. A. C., Est. of, by) H.. 
Norwegians, by Rev. wy M. Jacobson. 
Oxford, First, ‘no 
Pittsfield, French Mission! by A.) C. 


Reading, by Dean | 
Reed, Dwight Fund, Income of. 


‘ Sharon, add’l, by’ D. W. Pettee. 


Shelburne Falls, by Miss; C. E. 
Fie'd, to const. Mrs. J. A. Haw- 

Shrewsbury, by Henry Horlow; . 


, by S. H, Parker 


$20 
29 


10 ¢ 


MISSIONARY 


Tolland, by R. Rogers 


- Wakefield, by W. P. Preston ...... 


est Boylston, by E. 
estfield, First, b Searle... 
eat Springs . Montague.. 

ringfield, Park St., by R. D. 


David Fund, Income of.. 
Yinchester, First, by F. Rowe. . 
Vorcester, Adams Sq., by N. W. 
Worcester, mon, Harriet W., Est. 
of, by F. H. Wiggin, Trustee.... 


Worcester, Union, by Geo. H. Stone. 


rarmouth, by E. D. Payne ........ 


roman’s Hot e Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
Treas. 
Towards salary of Mrs. 
Ellen May, Italian, . 
Boston, two months. .$70 00 
Towards ‘salary of Miss 
Cc. L. Tenney, of the 
For work of Miss Mary | 


Towards salary of Rev. 


257: 88 


Home Missionary ....... 


$8,232 88 
5 80 


CUT. 


Bridgeport; Olivet, by L. F. Marsh- 


$8,238 68 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTI- 


Contributions in February, 1903. 


WARD w. Jacoss, Treasurer, Hartford. : 


Sunday School wie’ 3 00 
Broad Brook, by 8. B. 5 94 
Chaplin, by Frank Cc. Lummis.. (15 00 
Kaston, by & Termes. 8 00 
roshen, S. S., by Frank J. Seaton.. tl 57 
Haddam, First, by Rev. E. E. Lewis 16 00 
Hartford. Windsor Ave., by Henry | 
H. Pease,ifor C. H. M. 8.) 1,123 41 
Lyme, Y. P. Ss. C. E., by Winthrop 
Naugatuck, by Florence Webster. 100 00 
New Milford, ¥. P. S. C. E., by Mil- | 
Norwich, First, by Lewis A. Hyde.. 88 17 
Old Saybrook, By Robert Chapman. 38 70 
Plymouth, by Ganies Langdon..... 20 00 
Prospect, by Rev. W. H. Phipps.. 15 00 
Redding, by J. 12 68 
‘Somers, by L. 10 «58 
South by H. D. Hale. 13 34 
Suffield, First, by W. E. Russell, to- ; 
gether with previous contributions 
to constitute Mrs. Carrie L. Knox, 
of Suffield, a Life Member...... 41 60 
Thompson, S. S.. for Italian work, by i 
Waterbury,| Second, Mrs. W. HU. | 
Westminster. nt William B. Imer. 57 
Wilton, by Thomas F. Gilbert...... 20 50 
Windham, First, by William Swift. 43 69 
$1,608 83 
M:; Bo 476 59 | 
~ $1,608 83 


45 
ry, a Springfield, Olivet, by H. A. Stowell. 16 82 
75 00 
10°00 
35 15 00 
15 25 
52 1” 35 80 ti 
41 12 00 
97 61 
15 29 1 
00 10 OO 5 50 
100 00 50 60 i 
93 D> 00 40 00 | 
69 50 | | 
20 00 
OD | 10°05 
5 OO 
00 38 00 | 
6 50 
16 
00 1076 | 2 
00 1,000 00 
83 
10 00 
2 
5 25 
31 38 
4 75 
u- 2,000 00 
R- 104 97 i 
10 3,000 00 
7 
11 00 | 
20 11 00 
3 10 OO 
54 2 
8 39 
0 5 00 | 
4 00 | 
25 
0 4 50 
0 98 
0 
0 162 48 
0 3 50 
0 12 00 
10 00 
3 00 
0 500 00 | ! 
O8 
0 0O | 
1 10 00 
7 50 00 
2 15 00 
48 00 
17 84 
no 10 | 
9 00 
| | 


" 


EP, 


3 


i 


Ad 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Contribu bens in February, 1903. 
JOSIAH D. EVANS, Treasurer. 


Edwardsdale, N N. Cong. 3 
Homer, N. Y., Con ng. Ch. 
Lisle Centre, Cong. Ch 


‘Newburg, N. Y., Cong. 


New York City, Armenian 


Cong 
Portland. N. Y, Cong Cr. 
Spring Valley 
Susquehanna ... 


$66 77 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Contributions in February, 1903. 
Rev. J. FRASER, Treasurer. 


centennial, Rev. R. Williams. 
Ceylon, by Rev. .W. H. Hannaford. 


‘Chagrin Fal'’s, by Rev. M. Dalton 


Storrs, Rev. Den-— 


ty 


Columbus, North, 

Hillery, 

Girard, By Rev. W. J. Evans. 

Grafton, by Willis N. Hitchcock, 
Treas 

Ireland, by Rev. E. R. Williams.... 

Isle ‘St. George, Rev. J. A. 

Thome, (Coll.) 

Island, by Rev. J. A. Thome, 

| Co 

Kelley's Island, by Rev. J. A. 


~ | 


New Castle, Pa., by David T. Evans, 


Treas 
North Madison, by Rev, H..A. 
Richards 


Norwalk, by Rev. J. A. Thoine. 


Bev. Irving W. Metcalf, 
Puinenville. First, by Frank L. Kerr, 


West Millgrove, by W. L. Ketphant 1 


Treas 
‘ S. S., by William >; 
Thomas, Treas 
Unionville. by I. W. 
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{ICHIGAN HOME. MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Treasurer. 

Alligan | 

Bradley 

‘annon 

“hippewa Lake. 

‘remont | 

"“remont, Y. E 

Lod 

yrand 


Hetherton 

[fronton 
Johnstown na Barry. 
Lake Odessa 

Lamont 

Plymouth 


Rochester 

Rodney 

Vermontville 

A Friend .. 

Rent of Ionia 
M, U. Mic 


: Contributions in February, 1903. 
| THe Rev. JoHN P. SANDERSON. Lansing, 


| 


| 


i 


Benton Harbor, C. M. 

Bronson, W. H. U..° $8 5, 
$1.50 

Dowagiac, W. M. S 


Fremont, W. M. 


Grand Ledge. W. M. U. 
Grand Rapids, Plymouth, W. 


Grape, A Friend 
: Greenville, W. H. M. S., Thank of- 


fering 
Iiudson, W. M. S 


‘Lansing, Plymouth, L. | 
Marshall, Mrs. Eliza Allen ...... 
Mattawan, W. H. M. U | 
Oxford, W. H. M. 
_Vermontville, W. 
- West Adrian, H. 


$744.44 


Receipts of the Woman's Home Missionary 
; Union of Michigan in February, 1903. 


Mrs. E. F. GRABELL, Treasurer. 


| YOUNG. PEOPLE'S FUND. 
Detroit, Boulevard, Y. Ww. 


5 00 
00 


| orand Rapids, 


$133 48 


00 


Girls’ Miss. Soc..... .... 1 00 


$164 48 


10 00 
48 2 00 
oe ev eee eee eee 90 00 
$1 00 *| 
2 OO 
20 20 
| 
M. S. 3 00 
be 0 1 00 
OO 
a 9 12 40 53 
i 1 00 13 00 
25 00 
| 20 00 
Grand Rapids. Park. Y. 
2 40 2 
| 8 56 
i | 
| | | 
| 
TE 
| 
| | 
TT 


wy 


S35 


AS 

‘ 


ex 
» 
j +S 7 
4 
> 


“ 


4 


PL. 


«© 


| 


2 ~ 


in 

ty 
| 

| 

2 

4 
| 


